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THE PROSPECTS OF THE CAMPAIGN. | 


HE Presidential campaign so far has consisted of 

preparation rather than of conflict. The com- 
batants have been sharpening their arms, measuring 
their distances, and accumulating their resources, but 
neither has yet actually taken the field. Trumpets of 
defiance and fish-horns of vituperation have been 
sounded on both sides in a manner sufficiently dis- 
creditable, and the respective candidates have been 
so satisfactorily proved to be the basest of mankind 
that neither would seem to possess any moral ad- 
vantage over the other. The mouthpieces of each 
fairly contest the palm for pre-eminence in black- 
guardism, and Mr. Greeley’s La Crosse Republican is 
neck-and-neck with Mr. Pomeroy’s La Crosse Demo- 
crat. 

Superficially speaking, the chances of the two par- 
ties may appear to be relatively unchanged, and the 
probability, therefore, would seem to be vastly in favor 
of the election of General Grant. Our conviction was 
freely expressed at the time of the New York nomina- 
tion, that, in selecting Governor Seymour for their 
standard-bearer, the Democrats had set the seal to 
their own defeat. Did we judge merely from indica- 
tions on the surface, this conviction might remain 
unchanged, We have, however, become persuaded 
that there is a powerful under-current of popular dis- 
satisfaction with Radical rule and Radical measures 
which is gaining rather than losing strength with the 
passage of time, and that, consequently, the chances, 
which at present we estimate as nearly even, may in- 
cline in November, in a victorious degree, to the 
Democratic side. 

It is plain that—notwithstanding the assistance of 
some of their old-time allies, the fire-eating zealots of 
the South—the efforts of the Radicals to affix to the 
Democratic cause the stigma of disloyalty, or, in gene- 
ral, of attachment to dead and gone unpopular issues, 
meets no sympathetic response from the great body of 
the people. The civil war is not to be fought over 
again, neither is slavery to be revived. There are 
tepudiators among Republicans as well as among 
Democrats, and the respective advocates of free-trade 
and protection are alike to be found in the ranks of 
both parties. In a word, there is no distinctive prin- 
ciple or measure on either side which is likely to out- 
weigh with the bulk of voters their convictions on the 
subject of Reconstruction. Substantially speaking, 
those who believe in and would perpetuate universal 
negro suffrage will vote solidly on one side, and those 
who disbelieve in universal negro suffrage, or would 
leave it to the regulation of the States themselves, will 
vote on the other. 

Assuredly, no intelligent man can credit that there 
would be less danger to the national honor, so far as 
the public debt is concerned, in the success of a party 
which counts General Butler among its most influen- 
tial leaders, than would arise from the victory of its 
rival. Butin point of fact, no immediate question 
of finance will be determined either one way or the 
other by the Presidential election. Prospectively, 
there may be looked for that mitigation of public bur- 
dens, or that aggravation of them, which becomes re- 
Spectively natural when a man trained in public affairs or 
aman ignorant of them—both being admitted to be 
equally patriotic—accedes to a commanding and influ- 
ential position. In the absence of specific pledges, 
or, indeed, of any definite or unchecked control bear- 
ing upon matters of exchequer, so far as preference 
attaches to either, the Democratic candidate should 
manifestly be the favorite. But the outrageous blun- 
ders of the party in power in all things relating to 
this momentous subject, their utter want of any thing 
like settled or permanent policy, the enormous injury 
they have inflicted upon nearly every business inter- 
est in the country by their procrastinations, their un- 
certainties, and their ignorance, undoubtedly have 
persuaded thous@Mds of sober-minded men that on this 











would be a change for the better. Most certainly, no | 
conceivable party or policy could be worse than those | 
that, by refusing to reform the civil service, have re- 
_|fused in atime of unprecedented public burdens to 
save the country sixty-five millions of dollars a year ; 
= |and who, by their connivance with whiskey frauds, 
have impoverished the Treasury to an amount equal 
to more than half the entire present annual rev- 
enue. Now, all this cheating, imbecility, and folly 
may be inseparable from loyalty and hatred of Copper- 
heads and disinterested love of negroes ; but if they 
are, being of very palpable injury to the national inter- 
ests, while their inevitable adjuncts are of but theoretic 
advantage, it seems exceedingly likely that a practi- 
cal people may prefer, apart from all other issues, to 
rid themselves of the whole load of such good, bad, 
and doubtful qualities together. 

But the election hinges upon Reconstruction, to 
which all other questions, however important, are evi- 
dently to be reckoned as subordinate. The Repub- 
licans, well knowing their most vulnerable side, depre- 
cate this view of the case with refreshing simplicity. 
The issue of Reconstruction, say they, is closed by 
events. Reconstruction is a thing accomplished. 
Hence it is inadmissible, or at least unprofitable, to 
discuss the wisdom of the process. In other words, 
a premium should be offered for all future time to en- 
courage rancorous, precipitate, and unconstitutional 
legislation with the promised result of vitiating every 
established element of the United States government 
and insuring its early overthrow. The national history 
has been eventful and unique, and, particularly of late 
years, has presented unexpected vicissitudes, but we 
do not yet believe that Americans are prepared with- 
out revision to accept a solution of their great social 
and political problem which, irrevocable thereafter, 
without bloodshed, involves the negation of a hitherto 
cherished and signally important principle of their 
Constitution. 

Already we hear from numerous points accounts of 
collisions which have been repeatedly foreshadowed in 
these columns as inevitable if a political equality by 
many deemed unnatural, and which in any moderate 
view was at least premature, were forced upon the supe- 
rior race of the Southern people. Already the results 
of an amazing want of statesmanship, to say nothing of 
ordinary tact or generous feeling, are becoming criti- 
cally manifest. Already crazy fanaticism is exulting 
over secondary symptoms that, it fails to see, may prove 
the medicine to have been even worse than the disease. 
The remarkable unpopularity of Gen. Grant mean- 
while appears to increase from day to day. Whether 
it is that the people instinctively realize the impropri- 
ety ina republic of placing a military man as chief 
ruler over territory hypothetically free, but which his 
sword has just subdued, or that the Commander-in- 
Chief’s personal characteristics beget a constantly 
augmenting dislike, it is certainly true that for no mil- 
itary man ever presented as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency in this country has there been so little genuine 
enthusiasm. The weakness of some parts of the Dem- 
ocratic Platform and the ridiculous indiscretions of 
some Democratic speech-makers, are perhaps more 
than counterbalanced in noxious efficacy by Genera! 
Grant’s utter want of magnetism, and the mistrust or 
dislike with which he is regarded by the people. 

It is probable that at this moment twenty-five per 
cent. of the voters who will participate in the coming 
election have not yet resolved for whom their ballots 
shall be cast. Upon the votes of this fraction the issue 
probably hangs, and circumstances may still so fall out 
as to throw the preponderance on the Republican side. 
From present indications, however, we are led_ te be- 
lieve that the three great states of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Ohio will throw themselves into the 
scale for Seymour and Blair ; and, should they do so, 
not all the hosts of New England, backed as they may 
be by the West and South, by voters black or white, 
constitutional or unconstitutional, will avail to prevent 
the Republican forces from kicking the beam. 








ROME’S TEMPORAL CLAIMS. 
HE Church of Rome has undoubtedly lost, dur- 
ing the past hundred years or so, even among the 
more orthodox Catholic nations, much of her ancient 
influenceand power. But though she has been deprived 





aluable privileges and no little wealth, though 
| she has experienced a considerable diminution of her 
| former authority and prestige, she still remains the most 
powerful religious body in Christendom, and is still 
capable of seriously obstructing human progress and 
liberty. Indeed, for the last two decades, Rome appears 
to have newly collected her strength, and begun to 
wage a vigorous warfare against the modern spirit and 
all its works: Her object is evidently to regain abso- 
lute supremacy over the Catholic world ; but, unfortu- 
nately, not by the means which her truest. friends 
would like to see her pursue. On the contrary, the 
State is to be paralyzed, and once more subjected to 
hierarchical control, be it in a democratic or in an ab- 
solutistic form. Scholastic learning is to. supersede 
the natural sciences and philosophy, for the antiquated 
maxim that in comparison with the so-called ecclesi- 
astical knowledge all other knowledge is only a delu- 
sion—umbre transitus est temporis nostri sapientia— 
has again come into repute with the Holy See. The 
educational interests are again to be committed to the 
exclusive direction of the clergy ; and to complete the 
triumph of the reaction in its battle against modern 
ideas, all authority,is to be concentrated in the supreme 
pontiff. For this purpose the person of the Pope has 
lately been more fully identified with the Church, and 
apotheosized’as one to whom a blind and unconditional 
obedience is due on earth. It was in conformity with 
these pretensions that the recent papal allocution has 
condemned as utterly void and inoperative (“sz//ius- 
que roboris fuisse ac fere”) the Austrian constitution 
of December 21, 1867, and the confessional legislation 
of May 25, 1868. Many sincere and devout Catholics, 
and especially those of the United States, will no doubt 
greatly deplore this change. It revives the old dis- 
pute between church and state, and raises issues in 
the solution of which not merely Austria, but the 
whole civilized world, will be found arrayed against 
Rome. 


Regarded from a liberal constitutional stand-point, 
it is impossible to concede to the Church the right to 
prescribe laws to the state, or to demand that the tem- 
poral power shall be subordinated to the spiritual, and 
least of all for the purpose of enforcing her peculiar 
dogmas, These claims are not only entirely incom- 
patible with our conception of freedom, but opposed 
to the whole genius of modern society. The citizen 
in a constitutionally governed state is bound only to 
obey the civil laws, and these are exclusively designed 
for the welfare of the public and the preservation of 
social order. The citizen who chooses to act in mat- 
ters of faith and conscience with the church of which 
he is a member, is, of course, free to comply with her 
rules and commands. But by neglecting some of these 
rules and commands he commits no offence, forfeits 
neither his civil rights nor the protection of the tem- 
poral authority. Obedience to the Church being thus 
really nothing more than a voluntary act of grace, the 
state has no right to inquire into the conditions of 
the compact entered into between the citizen and the 
spiritual authority, provided always that the church 
which has his allegiance is a lawful one. On the other 
hand, it is perfectly reasonable and proper that the dif- 
ferent churches and denominations should ask somé- 
thing more from their adherents, for faith aims at 
higher results than the welfare of the public and the 
preservation of social order, and it must be left as much 
to the respective clergy to incline men to piety and sal- 
vation in accordance with their distinctive dogmas, as 
to men themselves to seek the advantages for which 
their hearts would vainly look elsewhere. 

Let us, for the sake of illustration, apply these gen- 
eral principles, which underlie all constitutional gov- 
ernment, to the case of the Austrian empire in its 
controversy with Rome. The constitution and the 
laws, which the latter has pronounced “ zzfanda sane” 
and “abominabilis,’ are open to no more serious 
objections than that they refuse to the church the as- 
sistance of the worldly arm in enforcing certain de- 
mands which she claims the right to exact from her 
adherents. They provide, in substance, that the 
Catholic citizens of Austria who do not see fit to 
comply with the directions, dogmas, and discipline of 
their church in matters which affect at the same time 
their civil relations, may have leave to act up to their 
subjective opinions and convictions as long as there 





is no practical interference with the civil law. This was 
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surely no more than such a concession as it is the | 
duty and the design of every constitutionally gov- 
erned state to make to the independence and liberty 
of its citizens. Were it otherwise,.the state might 
be compelled to use its authority and its laws to in- 
sist that no Roman Catholic should eat meat on a 
Friday, or that no Israelite should touch pork at any 
time. And if the temporal power cannot be expected 
to coerce the former to go regularly to confession, or 
to force the latter to observe the Jewish Sabbath in 
the orthodox Mosaic fashion, that power is equally 
bound to see that the citizen shall be able to do 
certain things—such as to contract a valid marriage, 
to abstain from participation in religious forms which 
he may not approve—without prejudice to his civil 
rights, even though the Church entertains a different 
opinion. But though the constitutional state cannot 
venture to interdict what is in itself compatible with 
social order; though it may not interfere with what 
is necessary, from a civil point of view, for the public 
welfare, it by no means follows that the ministers 
and teachers of the Church should not be allowed to 
make still greater demands on the citizen. All civi- 
lized communities now concede that there are obliga- 
tions and duties of general morality with which the 
temporal jlawgiver can never meddle. Thus no stat- 
utory laws can be enacted against ingratitude ; there 
is no legal compulsion to be grateful to our benefac- 
tors or parents ; there is no provision for mothers 
who neglect their infants, for fathers who set their 
offspring a bad example, for husbands who dissipate 
their earnings while their families are in want. The 
son who is undutiful, the spendthrift who riots in sin- 
ful waste, the miser who hoards his gold while his 
fellow-men are starving—all these are beyond the 
pale of the law. This shows how necessary it is, 
even from a purely human and ethical point of view, 
that the consecrated servants of Gop should pro- 
claim and inculcateflaws of their own; that it should 
be a part of their duty to declare that the citizen who 
violates these moral laws sins greatly and renders 
himself unworthy of religious fellowship, although 
the state may not notice such offences. 
We are confident that the general propriety of 
these propositions will not be disputed. But in a 
state where both civil and religious freedom obtains— 
(and the latter is no less a postulate of liberal consti- 
tutional government than the former—the right of the 
Church to exact something additional from her ad- 
herents must equally be admitted. Should the citizen, 
however, refuse to comply with these demands, he will 
still be guilty of no offence against the state, but only 
against his church, and then the power of the latter to 
vindicate her authority cannot be called in question. 
Those who rebel against the spiritual law must take 
the consequences, and submit to be denied religious 
consolation and support, even to expulsion from mem- 
bership. This rule applies with peculiar force to the 
marriage contract. Marriage is undoubtedly an act 
of civil life, and the regulation of the marital relations 
is a matter of state legislation. As in the middle 
ages few except the clergy were able to write, they 
became naturally the registers of marriage records, 
although the 77identium itself declares that the pro- 
mise of a couple- to take one another uttered in the 
presence of two witnesses and that of a priest acci- 
dentally met with, even though it were in the public 
street, suffices to constitute a valid marriage. But 
this does not imply that, the different churches and 
denominations may not prescribe further rules in rela- 
tion to the conclusion and the dissolution of the marital 
tie which have really no connection with the state. We 
may say expressly “ the different churches and denom- 
inations,” because it isa very common mistake to sup- 
pose’ that these spiritual obstacles to marriage are 
peculiar to the Roman Catholic Church. The Greek 
Catholicis in some respects still more exacting. The 
English Episcopal also imposes additional restraints 
on marriage. The Orthodox Lutheran grants divorces 
only in extreme cases. The Protestant marriage law 
goes even further in its prohibitions than the so-called 
“Mosaic degrees,” and requires for the validity of 
such a marriage the dispensation of the sovereign, 
who is the episcopal head of the evangelical church, 
Finally, the Jews are prohibited by Synod resolutions 
from levirate marriages interdicted by Moses, z. ¢., 


the alleged descendants of Aaron, who are very numer- 
ous, are enjoined not to marry a divorced woman. 
Thus, while priests, popes, pastors, and rabbis agree 
in menacing their adherents with all the terrors of hell 
for contracting marriages forbidden by their faith, the 
state, which practises the widest tolerance, permits 
each church to insist on her own dogmas, yet permits 
the citizen to decide for himself how far he will be 
governed in his personal relations by them. Content 
with protecting individual and civil liberty, the state 
refuses to abet the spiritual powers in enforcing their 
peculiar rules against recusants. 

In the soil where these liberal principles are en- 
grafted, and there alone, can the peace between church 
and state ever be realized. In Belgium, Switzerland, 
Hollan® and in the United States, wherever legisla- 
tion is untrammelled by ecclesiastical influence, and 
the fullest political and religious freedom is guaran- 
teed to the citizen, there the churches are at liberty to 
declare all marital, educational, and civil provisions 
wofully defective, even godless, and to insist by 
every ecclesiastical and spiritual expedient (but only 
by such) that their adherents shall live in strict con- 
formity with their creeds. Experience demonstrates 


that the result of this truly catholic toleration of the. 


clergy of all denominations has been that when they 
had bewailed for a time the non-sectarianism of the 
temporal power, the majority were generally ready to 
agree that perfect civil and religious liberty conduced 
more to the progress of true religion than the com- 
pulsory alliance of church and state. It is a great 
pity that these great truths should be solong in reach- 
ing Rome. 








NATIONAL DEVELOPEMENT. 


R. GREEN B. RAUM, the member of Con- 
+ gress from the Cairo district of Illinois, deliv- 
ered in the House, toward the close of the last ses- 
sion, a noteworthy speech on one of those economical 
questions which must before long claim much of the at- 
tention now engrossed by purely political problems. 
He spoke upon the bill for aiding the construction of 
the International Pacific Railroad, and his remarks 
showed an unusual acquaintance with the’ intricacies 
of our railway system and a command of facts and 
figures which are somewhat startling in the compari- 
sons they enforce. “I lay it down as an axiom,” he 
said, “that the value of articles of industry is regu- 
lated by the facilities with which such articles can be 
placed upon the market. . . . And, further, that 
the production of articles of commerce depends upon 
the same law, such production being stimulated and 
increased in exact ratio to the increased means of 
cheap and rapid transportation.” This is but a 
homely, practical expression of a plain commercial 
truth. But it is a truth wholly ignored by our politi- 
cal rulers, who pay remarkably little attention to the 
great need by the middle and poor classes’ of cheap 
and rapid transportation of articles of commerce be- 
tween the points of production and the great markets 
of this continent and the Old World. Mr. Raum pro- 
duced calculations, founded on the reports of Eng- 
land, France, India, Belgium, and the United States, 
which established the principle that the annual in- 
crease of commercial wealth is in proportion to the 
number of miles of operated railroads, ranging from 
$71,000 per mile in Great Britain to $25,000 per mile 
inthe United States. This result he applies to the ar- 
gument in behalf of the proposed road which asks 
government for aid to enable it to connect the grain- 
growing districts of Canada and our Northwestern 
states with the cotton, tobacco, sugar, cattle, and 
mineral-producing countries of Arkansas, Texas, and 
Mexico. 

From the experience of European countries, from 
even our own experience, gained through less sys- 
tematic and more diversified operations, it is easy to 
arrive at a truth which is obvious enough, but which 
only the railroad, canal, and shipping interests have 
profited by, namely, that the prosperity of a country 
is to be measured not solely by the number or fertility 
of -its acres, nor by the extent of its natural water- 
power, nor by the wealth of its mineral deposits, but 
by the facility with which its various products can be 
placed in the market. Having established this, Mr 
Raum directs us to the still inchoate system of trans- 





with the childless widow of a deceased brother; and 


portation by rail as the means through which it is at 





the option of the government to foster or retard our 
commerce. For the International Pacific Railroad it 
is claimed that its construction will promote our com- 
mercial developement to a greater degree than that of 
any other line or lines of railway onthe continent. It 
unites by almost an air-line the three countries of 
Canada, the United States, and Mexico ; and through 
its proposed terminus on the Pacific Ocean at San 
Blas will be opened another channel for the trade with 
China and Japan as well as with the South American 
states on the Pacific. The local interests of Arkansas 
and Texas are in themselves immense, and would of 
themselves support a road cutting those states—as this 
is designed to do—diagonally across their entire terri- 
tory, crossing their rivers at points calculated to 
receive the business of their greatest drainage, tray- 
ersing their most populous sections, and opening to 
emigration and improvement a vast area of lands 
hitherto unsought for, but rich in every product of the 
soil, prolific of the cereals, cotton, tobacco, and sugar, 
as well as of such staple articles of mineral wealth as 
silver, lead, zinc, cinnabar, andcopper. The stimulus 
given to the production of these articles by affording 
them a direct avenue to Eastern markets, would add to 
the United States two great and wealthy states in the 
place of two which are now almost unknown in the 
commercial world, for the reason that they are inac- 
cessible. To transform Arkansas and Texas into 
two such states as Indiana and Illinois would of itself 
be worth many times the amount of government aid 
asked by the International Pacific road. To bring 
their people into more intimate commercial relations 
with the North and East, causing each to reap the 
benefit of constant interchange of products, would do 
more to create cordial union between the people, on 
the basis of mutual dependence, than all the political 
enactments Congress can pass for the restoration of 
the states lately inrebellion. Both in its political and 
its commercial bearings, or rather in its commercial 
and ¢herefore in its political bearings, this measure is 
one of the most important now before the country. 

Mr. Raum further states that our aggregate exports 
and imports increase $25,000 for every mile of railroad 
built and operated in the country, and he associates 
the two as cause and effect. This might be hard to 
accept, in view of the very diverse influences which 
seem to affect our foreign commerce, were it not that 
he produces some statistics, which we have before 
used, showing that in India an entirely new and unde- 
veloped country was opened by a network of 4,944 miles 
of railroad, built within five years’ time by the aid 
of the English government, whereupon the total 
exports and imports of that country were doubled, 
the increase amounting to nearly three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, or about sixty thousand dollars 
per mile. In the single article of cotton, which the 
railroads were. projected more especially to aid, the 
export increased from $20,000,000 in 1859 to the enor- 
mous sum of $184,000,000. There can be little doubt 
that a similar result would follow the developement of 
the vast partially cultivated districts of the Southern 
and Southwestern States. Assuming that of the 
$25,000 per mile by which the commerce of the country 
would be increased $10,000 would be in imports, and 
pay an average duty of thirty per cent., the aggregate 
increase of income to the government for the eleven 
hundred miles of the road from Cairo to the Rio 
Grande would be $3,300,000 per annum, sufficient of 
itself to repay, in less than five years, the sum asked 
by the bill. 








DANCING MEN. 


ip rnin is often done to a very deserving and 
laborious part of the community in the way that 
dancing men are commonly regarded, even by those 
who derive most profit and pleasure from their exer- 
tions. Even women sometimes forget their obliga 
tions so far as to speak of them in terms of contemp- 
tuous reviling. To be sure, the women who do this 
are, for the most part, only indifferent dancers, or neg- 
lected wall-flowers, whom the dancing man sometimes 
takes up with out of the sheerest compassion and 
good-nature ; and who, penetrating with feminine m- 
stinct the motive that prompts the courtesy, repay 
with the liveliest hatred a favor that humiliates them 
and is yet too seductive todecline. From the majority 
of the delightful sex to whose gratification he is de- 
voted, and who are generous in adjectives to reward 
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the service, the dancing man assuredly receives an 
amount and degree of laudation which should in some 
respect atone for even greater slights than he is sub- 
ject to. Yet even this praise has underneath its most 
aggressive enthusiasm a subtle suggestion of pity that, 
toa sensitive nature, might make it seem a trifle worse 
than contempt ; and by its scope and direction evi- 
dently gives an implied assent to the commonly re- 
ceived opinion of society, that to be a dancing man is 
synonymous with being a certainly brainless and only 
contingently agreeable fop. That is according to the 
way you look at it. Men suppress the second qualifi- 
cation and very strenuously emphasize the first, while 
women only insist upon the second and never bother 
their pretty heads about the other at all. 

Now this, as we have said, is unfair to a large, hard- 
working, and meritorious class. Hard-working any 
man certainly deserves to be called who dances every 
night of the season through far into the small hours and 
is up in the morning to that business which ungracious 
Fortune makes to most of us a hateful necessity ; and 
merit no candid observer will deny him who reflects on 
the difficulties and disgusts he encounters and over- 
comes, the homely girls he dances with at suit of a 
courteous hostess, the stout dowagers he struggles 
with, the vulgar and garrulous mammas he has to pro- 
pitiate for the sake of nice daughters, the pains he is at 
to form sets and introduce partners and have every- 
body’s favorite music played and promote universal 
happiness, the unflagging good nature and cheerful 
courtesy which have become a partof his nature. In- 
deed, it is not easy to estimate the extent of the danc- 
ing man’s service to ungrateful society, though it is 
only necessary to listen to the almost tearful pleading 
of any hapless hostess in the season with the mob of 
lazy reprobates that dawdle round her doorways, and 
loll on her stairs, and yawn through her parlors, and, 
having come only to eat, resolutely resist all entreaties 
todance—or to read, in watering-place correspondence, 
the doleful lamentations of beauless belles—to realize 
how indispensable he really is. For dancing is, after 
all, next to love-making, the staple amusement, we 
might almost say the main business, of society. Night 
after night the whole year round, men and women 
come together for no other purpose than to whirl over 
a floor in one another’s arms to music; and there is a 
vast number of people for whom dancing may be said 
to form the most important feature of existence, whose 
lives are passed for the most part within the precincts 
of a ball-room. Undoubtedly the attraction of sex 
forms a large part of this undeniable charm, and men 
at least find it dull work dancing together. Women 
profess to like it better; but this is probably only an- 
other developement of that peculiar freemasonry which 
makes them stand up for each other in everything 
against male encroachment ; and we may be very sure 
that if the male dancing element were to be suddenly 
eliminated from existence, waltz and galop would be 
shorn of their allurements. 

Of course it will be said that the service which the 
dancing man renders is a mutual one, and that con- 
sidering it to be the duty of members of society to 
contribute his or her utmost to the common 
amusement, the female dancer is entitled to quite as 
much credit as the male. But this is only measur- 
ably true. For, in the first place, the proportion of 
men who do to men who don’t dance is surprisingly 
small, and a man has every excuse of precedent and ex- 
ample for declining what he may not by any means re- 
gard as an obvious duty. The very currency of the term 
dancing man to some extent proves his infrequency. 
One never hears of dancing women, except on the 
stage. All women take to dancing instinctively, just 
as all women are supposed to take instinctively to 
music, partly because other women do, partly because 
a coat-sleeve is not a disagreeable cestus, but chiefly, 
no doubt, because, if not a necessary munition, it is at 
least a very desirable and potent weapon in the mat- 
rimonial campaign. Then again, men, beside being 
naturally less graceful than women, labor under the 
additional disadvantage of lacking skirts to hide their 
awkwardness. A male dancer, even of the best, seldom 
cuts a tolerable figure on the floor, and the most part 
give one a vivid notion of a jumping-jack with the 
colic, while their partners, aided by the undulating 
lines of flowing drapery, seem to swim around the 
room with the languid grace of Venus Aphrodite, 

. “ Dawning in splendor on the startled sea.” 

Finally, in this as in every other relation of the sexes, 
man must take the initiative ; the lady, however greatly 
she desires to dance, must wait until she is asked. 
Of course, as between the lady and the cavalier, 
the conventional presumption is that the former sues 

a favor which the latter may grant or refuse; but 
as between many partners, any one of whom he has 


the option of asking, the balance of favor is certainly 
on the side of the gentleman. 

It seems to us, therefore, that the dancing man 
clearly and fully merits whatever praise may be grant- 
ed to untiring effort and universal usefulness. Nor is 
it fair to judge hastily or harshly of his mental ability 
from such evidence as a dancing room affords. Con- 
stant and undivided attention to one’s heels is not apt 
of itself to develope one’s understanding, and it is 
probably true that the majority of dancing men are 
more in the mysteries of the new quadrille or the 
merits of the last opera than in Comte’s philosophy 
or Browning’s poetry. But it must be remembered 
that the sort of knowledge they possess, and the sort 
of conversation it produces, is precisely the sort which 
suits the atmosphere of the ball-room; which their 
partners can enter into and enjoy; which can be im- 
parted between breaths in the wild ecstasy of the 
galop ; which it costs no mental labor either to give or 
take. It is too much to ask that the mind and body 
should be exercised at once, and so long as we make 
dancing the prime object of social meetings, so long 
we banish brains to less formal gatherings. To our 
mind, that a man talks only small-talk in a ball-room 
is simply proof that he has rightly estimated the con- 
venances of place and time, and has tact and taste 
enough to act upon his estimate, not that he ¢an talk 
nothing else. And apart from this, to have become a 
dancing man of the first class, to have thoroughly 
explored the labyrinth of the German, to have mas- 
tered the intricacies of the Redowa and the mysteries 
of the Boston, seems to imply, or at least to require, in- 
tellect of no ordinary stamp. To this day, in spite of 
the most laborious and faithful application, in spite of 
ample instruction from the loveliest of lips, in spite of 
experience and study, the Lancers remain to us a pit- 
fall and a snare, a plain quadrille the most inextri- 
cable of mazes, through whose entanglements we 
flounder and stumble, to everybody’s disgust and our 
own intense humiliation. A man who has worked out 
that knotty problem, who can “ forward two” and get 
back to his own place at the right time; who knows 
the order of all the figures, and how to balance and 
when to chasser, we look up to with admiration not 
unmixed with awe, and we solemnly protest that to 
acquire that man’s unattainable knowledge we should 
cheerfully forego half of that profound but useless 
erudition for which our family and friends revere us. 
Hoc age; that is the true motto. It is best to be best 
in all things ; it is good to be best in any; and there 
may be ignobler ambitions than even to be first in 
dancing. Who that has seen her bright eyes sparkle 
and rosy cheeks put on a fresher glow, and sweet 
lips open in admiring murmurs at the coming of the 
great Fitznoodle, the famous leader of the German, 
the loveliest of waltzers, the most elegant of galopers 
—who that has seen and envied his triumph, who 
would not wish to be Fitznoodle ? 

To the non-dancing mind it is difficult to conceive 
the charm of an existence which is occupied chiefly 
in pirouetting and balancing, especially when the 
play seems so very like work, as it usually does at a 
summer hop, for example, or a crowded ball. But the 
dancing man probably finds it as hard to understand 
the presence at the scene of his festivity of those who 
are content to be merely lookers-on and take no part 
in the performance. He, at least, comes with a fixed 
and definite purpose, which he carries out with praise- 
worthy energy and directness. There is another 
class, moreover, before referred to, who come for sup- 
per, and who merit the same praise for clearness of aim 
and decision of execution. But for the vast number 
between these two extremes who have no purpose 
whatever, who came for nothing apparently but to be 
intensely bored, who do nothing but bore everybody 
else, especially the pretty girl whom they will persist 
in drawing into languid conversation just as she is 
dying to waltz with that elegant fellow, Lollipop, who 
lean feebly against the walls and interrogate the 
frescoes on the ceiling, who fill the doorways with 
pictures of vacuous imbecility and hopeless ez, or 
huddle on the stairs in everybody’s way, like a congre- 
gation of condemned malefactors waiting to be led to 
execution, who conceive it a solemn duty to divest 
their countenance of every vestige of reason and only 
relapse out of idiocy over the surreptitious bottle in 
the gentlemen’s dressing-room—for these what can 
the dancing man, what can any unprejudiced observer, 
feel but ineffable contempt? Yet here it is that the 
injustice originates of which dancing men are the vic- 
tims; here is manufactured the scorn of that skilled 
labor it is easier to scorn thantoemulate. Surely the 
objects of their vilification have little reason to dread 
a fair comparison. 





_, Atany rate, however this may be, the dancing man’s 





position in society is settled on too firm a basis to be 
shaken by such assaults as these. Let old Mr. 
Roundabout rail as he will at young Kidwinter with 
his lisp and his drawl and his ineffable inanity of talk— 
he will fail to shake that incomparable beau one jot in 
the estimation of his fair admirers. They can do 
without Mr. Roundabout, who is rather a disagreeable 
snarling old chap after all; rather too much given to 
personalities and dreadfully insincere ; but Mr. Kid- 
winter, who is the best dancer in his set, and a splen- 
did arti to boot, they will never give up—never, never, 
never! So the satirist retires in disgrace, and Mr. 
Kidwinter smiles a sultanic smile on his lovely terpsi- 
chorean harem, the music strikes up—by heavens, 
tis Strauss! and gentlemen will please take partners 
for the Deux Temps. 


REFORMERS ON STILTS. 


ESIRABLE reforms have no greater obstacles 
to encounter than the advocacy of people who 
can exist only in some extreme condition,—with 
whom nothing is full until it bursts, nothing cooked 
until it is burnt, nothing ripe untilit is rotten. These 
reformers are of course to be found scattered about 
everywhere, but it is only when they are massed in 
any particular part of the country that they become 
insupportable to their fellow-men. For ourselves, we 
have about us thus much of the Jarndyce disposition, 
that in regard to politics, religion, and social economy 
we do greatly dislike an east wind. That wind always 
blows a gale. If it does not send you spinning over 
the waves, plump into your dock, it will certainly 
shiver your timbers on the rocks. With this breeze 
filling one’s sails, there is no tacking, no sounding 
with leads, no consultation of log-books. From the 
enervating temperate latitudes, in which one may hith- 
erto have been foolishly sailing, to the port where he 
ought to anchor, there is an ideal straight line, and on 
that line must he sail. That there are rocky shores 
and fearful dangers in the way, is a consideration of 
which the east wind will not hear. We cannot re- 
member any time when there was a general disposi- 
tion in society favorable to its improvement, or an 
exhibition of a desire—ever so faint, it might be—to 
see arise able leaders in any social reformation, but, 
from Boston, a blast began furiously to blow. We do 
not care to liken it to those other Eastern winds, 
which comfort the unlucky traveller in the desert with 
a puff of death, but it has blown enough discord and 
unwise doctrine over the land to make us quite will- 
ing to see the vanes point in some other direction. 
The results of zeal untempered by common-sense 
in respect to politics and social morality were never 
more evident than they are just now. Men are be 
ginning to doubt, indeed, whether religion should be 
cultivated in hot-houses, and to cast admiring glances 
at the vigorous growth of the out-door plant ; but, polit- 
ically and morally, it still seems the doctrine of the 
land that forcing is the proper thing. Fanaticism is 
certainly greatly troubled about the morals of the 
age—and in truth they are bad enough. But we 
object to the strenuous efforts it is making to induce 
men to walk on stilts, as the means of keeping their 
feet clean. “See that fellow in the ditch!” it cries ; 
“it will be your turn next—strap on these stilts—we 
know it is hard to learn to use them, but never mind 
that. Before your life is half over, you will have got 
used to them, and you may like them very well.” 
But generally men don’t fancy the stilts. They are 
not inviting, and no one fears the ditches. Many 
folk do get muddy, it is true, and very many 
of them do find their way eventually to the ditch- 
es, but still there is little heed given to the 
philosophers on their rickety perches. Nor, when 
these men have been shouting in their ears all day 
and the dangerous night is coming, do the masses 
wish to hear the voices of any other guides, who 
talk to them about safe and dry roads. They have 
heard enough of their danger. They know the way, 
and can travel on it as safely as their fathers did. 
And so they go, and most of them do travel safely, but 
alas for the poor fellows that end their journey in the 
ditches! No one doubts that it is a fearful thing to 
get drunk and ruin one’s health, prospects, and family ; 
or to smoke until one’s nerves and liver are injured be- 
yond redemption; or to play billiards, cards, or dice until 
one is a beggar or a knave. But there are men who 
go so far as to assert that chess is as bad as rouge et 
noir, and a quadrille as the cancan ; that smoking is a 
vice, exactly as drunkenness is ; and that the crime of 
taking wine at dinner differs from that of spending the 
bread-money of the family at the tavern bar only in 
degree. Itis to such fanatics as these that we owe, 
‘n very many cases, the presence of our young men 
i 
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at the gaming-table and the low saloon, and very often | ties ; but when we have become accustomed to a regu- 


also the prosperity of the dram-shop ; for their efforts | lar return of the desire at proper times, we are as un- 
simply aid in obscuring the distinctions between pro- | likely to trespass upon our rules as we are to nibble 
per recreation and vice, and the general uncertainty | crackers and cheese at unseasonable hours. 


in regard to those distinctions is one of the greatest | 


As to wine, will the Coming Man drink it? Con- 


evils of the age. Therefore, when we read an article | sidering the prospect of good wine that we have be- 
like that in this month’s Ad/antic Monthly, entitled, | fore us, we think he will be a fool if he does not ; and 
Will the Coming Man drink Wine ? or one previously | if he has as much sense as we hope he will have, he 


published in the same magazine upon the evils of| 


will do his best to make its use supersede that of more 


smoking, we feel that if the author had truly believed | potent and more injurious spirituous liquors. We need 
that tobacco and wine were injurious to his fellow-men, | scarcely quote the well-established, if somewhat con- 
he had better net have written the articles. In regard | troverted, fact, that “wine countries” are the most 
to the tobacco question he has been very satisfactorily | temperate in the world. The evidence in regard to 


answered in Lippincott. The attempt to decry the 
use of a pipe or cigar, on the ground that it uses up 


time which might be more usefully employed—which | 


this matter has been long before the people, and they 
seem disposed to improve the opportunity of acting 
upon it. The Coming Man will have the advantage 


very often is not true,—or because it induces sensual- | of us in this respect. The aim of the article to which 


ity—which is xever true,—is almost too absurd to need | 


refutation. 


In fact, every man is generally his own refuter in 
such cases ; but it is because the writers in question 
do not say what would bear beneficially upon the case 
that we take issue with them. We know that too much 
tobacco—like too much tea, too much coffee, too much 
bathing, too much exercise; or too much approbative- 
ness—is very injurious ; but who advises total absti- 
nence in regard to any of these? In fact, the advice 
that we get in regard to them is generally excellent 
and beneficial—we want its like regarding tobacco 
and wine—any enjoyment that say be innocent and 
safe, ought to be made so; and it is much better work 
for the philanthropists to endeavor to persuade men 
to restrain such pleasures within proper limits than to 
assert that because nature does not demand narcotics 
and stimulants they should be totally abjured. Nature 
may not demand these things, but civilization does. 
Whether civilization ozght to do so is another ques- 
tion, but we have to deal with the fact as it is. 
But although the justice of the demands of society 
—which, especiaily in our cities, is in an abnormal con- 
dition—cannot be altogether denied, still there is no 
doubt that those demands in the respects under con- 
sideration are excessive. We must not rely upon na- 
ture to regulate our acquired desires, for as we have 
given them to ourselves, so have we the power of in- 
definitely increasing our capacity to gratify them with- 
out immediate inconvenience. And therein lies the 
danger of our indulgences. Men who are easily made 
unwell by excesses, are to be envied by those whose 
strength of mind is not equal to that of their bodies. 
For these, the punishment may not fall until its weight 
is so great that one day they are crushed by it. It is 
strange how long we are in learning to manage our 
appetites, when our morals may perhaps be under com- 
plete control ; and this is, we believe, because we are 
not made to consider this management. It is needed 
that men should marry their appetites, since they will 
not give them up, and cease their prostitution. We 
are all impressionable, even the most obstinate of us, 
but the impressions in regard to these things which 


would most benefit young men are not produced, simply |, 


because there are so few who are qualified to impart 
them. When one is told that by lighting a comforting 
cigar after dinner he shows himself a hog, a filthy 
sensualist, and various other things quite as bad, he 
is not apt to give much respect to the opinion of the 
speaker ; and putting aside such men, too intemperate 
in speech to deserve attention, it may be said that no 
one who has never smoked, or who has been forced 
by ill health to give it up, should offer advice to others 
about it. His circumstances are different from those 
of the mass of smokers, and he cannot be expected to 
properly understand the subject. If, however, the 
average opinion of intelligent smokers were to be 
taken, there could, no doubt, be constructed from them 
such rules as would not be generally distasteful, and 
which might prove conducive to the public health. 
Among them, we think, would be some such as these: 
i. If you wish to save yourself all trouble, and can 
give up smoking, do so, and there is an end of the 
matter. (There are some men whom society should 
compel to smoke, but these are very few and very 
far between.) 2. If moderate smoking disagrees 
with you, give it up at all events. 3. If you think 
it best to continue the practice, make a system 
for yourself, and stick to it—so many cigars, at such 
times—and let the times be those in which you 
have been accustomed to enjoy your cigar or pipe 
the most. J/ you break your rules, commence again as 
if the infraction had never occurred. There is no ob- 
servation, in regard to rules of conduct, that we think 
more important than this; and until we cease to be 
human, it will be well to remember it. It is true that 
the facility of smoking at almost all times and places 
makes it more difficult of control than most propensi- 











we have alluded does not seem to be so much against 
the use of wine as against civilization and its evils. If 
these can be done away with, let it be so, and let us 
be wild men of the prairies, free, healthy, and blood- 
thirsty ; but until that happy time shall come, why in- 
veigh against evils admitted to be impossible of re- 
moval, and say no word in favor of their amelioration, 
which we know to be practicable ? Of course, a great 
deal can be said against smoking and drinking by 
anybody capable of using language. If these old ar- 
guments in favor of abstinence are put forward ina 
popular style, they will always find readers ; and 
anecdotes illustrating their doctrines are so easy to 
obtain in getting up an article of this kind, that teeto- 
talers’ works are nearly done to their hand when the 
subject is selected. But who would undertake to give 
as examples a moiety of the men who have lived long, 
and usefully, and happily, moderately drinking all 
their lives? Such examples are, however, so plenty 
and familiar that they must be accounted for and ex- 
plained away before any good application can be made 
of the other class. 

If reformatory writers wish to benefit men, as well 
as interest and amuse them, they must come down 
from their stilts, earnestly endeavor to find out what 
had best be done, having first got some notion how 
things really are, and are likely to be, and then preach 
the results of their investigations. What the country 
needs to-day is guides who will endeavor to turn into 
the proper noad our propensities and dispositions, and 
not place their trust in mere barricades and prohi- 
bitions, in the Calvinistic 

“ You shall and you sha’n’t, you will and you won’t; 
You'll be damned if you do, you’l] be damned if you don’t.” 
But it is very necessary that the guides should know 
the proper roads; and it is very desirable that we 
should learn to disregard those blind guides whose 
direct ancestors reviled our Saviour, when He came 


eating and drinking, as a gluttonous man and a wine- 
bibber. 





POETRY. 

THE LAST SCENE FROM GOETHE’S FAUST. 

[We are acquainted with but one translation of Goethe’s Faust, Second 
Part, that is to say, the one by Dr. Bernays. This, inasmuch as it isa 
prose version of a work whose essential beauty lies in its wonderful 
metre, rhythm, and rhyme, is, perhaps, scarcely to be termeda translation 
proper at all. One of the knights of The Round Tadle, who professes, 
in deprecation of criticism, te be utterly unskilled in the art of poetry, has 
made the following translation. This we print, not as endorsing its 
merit, of which our readers may judge, but by way of introducing to their 
attention—to many for the first time—that portion of the masterpiece 
of German poetry which Mr. Bayard Taylor is soon to make familiar to 
the English-speaking world.—Ep. Rounp Tas e.] 





MOUNTAIN-RIDGES, WOODS, ROCKS, DESERT. 
HoLy ANACHORITES, separated mountainwise, encamped be- 
tween guifs. 


CHORUS AND ECHO, 
OODY ground nearer flows, 
Rocky mass on it shows, 

Roots to it cling so close, 
Trunk to trunk fast-joined grows ; 
Waves after waves upspout, 
Caverns shield round about ; 
Lions slink o’er the ground 
Friendly-mute all around, 
Honor the sacred grove, 
Holiest spot of love. 


PATER ECSTATICUS 
(up and down floating). 


Perennial glory-brand, 
Glowing affection-band, 
Seething pain of the breast, 
Foaming Gop’s joy so blest ! 
Arrows, my body pierce, 
Conquer me, bloody spears, 
Clubs, crush and scatter me, 
Lightnings, quick shatter me, 
That all that’s vain and gay 





Vanish for e’er and aye, 
Bright glow the star above, 
Kernel of heavenly love ! 


PATER PROFUNDUS, 
(Low region.) 


‘As rocky precipice at my feet 
On deep, grim gulf doth burd’ning grow, 
As thousand streamlets gleaming greet 
The mighty fall of foamy flow ; 
As stiff with inward impulse swelling 
The trunk itself bears in the air : 
Thus is it mighty love’s impelling, 
Which all things forms and holds in care. 
Around me—what a savage roaring ! 
As rocked the woods and giant wall ; 
Yet plunges, lovable in pouring, 
The water’s fulness down the fall, 
Called there to water fresh the valley ; 
The lightning, that fierce-flaming burst 
The atmosphere to clear and rally, 
With poisonous vapors pregnant erst : 
Allare love’s messengers, proclaiming 
What all things doth creative hold. 
May they my soul too, love-enflaming, 
Clear up, when reason growing cold 
In the dumb senses’ limits restive, 
And in their tightened chains doth smart. 
O Gop ! calm thou these thoughts oppressive 
And light up my much-needful heart. 


PATER SERAPHICUS, 
(Middle region.) 


Say, what morning clouds are flowing 
Through the tall pines’ trembling hair ? 
Scent I what within lives glowing ? 
’Tis a spirit-crowd, young and fair. 


CHORUS OF HAPPY BOYS. 


Tell us, father, where we’re roaming, 
Tell us, good one, where we move ? 
Happy are we; to all coming 
May like mild existence prove. 


PATER SERAPHICUS, 


Children, midnight-born and needy, 
Sense and mind half ope’d in vain ; 
For the parents, loss too speedy, 
For the angels, blessed gain. 
That a lover hath drawn near here, 
You all feel ; approach, then, now ! 
Yet of earth’s rough paths and fear, here, 
Happy ones, you nothing know. 
Come and these my organs enter, 
World and earth well fitting eyes ; > 
As your own to use them venture, 
Look upon this paradise. 
{He takes them into himself.) 
These are trees and these are mountains, 
River, which, down-plunging, hath 
With its overwhelming fou:.tains 
Shortened its precipitate path. 


HAPPY BOYS (from within). 
This is mighty to the vision, 
But the place too full of awe ; 


Fear and terror seize our reason : 
Noble, good one, let us go. 


PATER SERAPHICUS. 


Up to higher circles mount, then, 
Growing imperceptibly, 
As from pure creation’s fountain, 
Strength Gop’s presence gives to ye. 
For such is the spirit’s ration, 
Which the freest ether holdeth, 
Lasting love’s sweet revelation, 
Which for heaven’s bliss unfoldeth. 


CHORUS OF HAPPY BOYS 
(circling around the highest tops). 


Hands now you all here cross, 
Joyfully circles close, 
Move round in ecstasy, 
Sing holy feelings free. 
Divinely taught, now 
You may believe ; 
Him whom you sought, now 
You shall perceive. 
ANGELS 
( floating in the higher atmosphere, bearing the immortal part 
of Faust). 
Now savéd is the noble part 
Of spirit-world from sin. 
Who always strove with faithful heart, 
We may redeem and win. 
If love, moreo’er, enduring still, 
Has bent from Heav’n to meet him, 
The happy choir of angels will 
With hearty welcome greet him. 


THE YOUNGER ANGELS. 


Those sweet roses from the saintly, 
\ Meck repentants, love-believing, 
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Helped us, the high work achieving, 
To obtain the victory quaintly 

When we ransomed this soul-treasure. 

Devils vanished at our pleasure, 

Vile ones flew when we were throwing, 

And no more heil’s torments knowing, 

Love-pains felt the spirits evil. 

Yea, their master e’en, the devil, 

Its pangs penetrating heeded ; 

Cry aloud: We have succeeded ! 


THE MORE PERFECT ANGELS, 


A remnant of earth to bear 

Paineth us meanly ; 
E’en if of asbestos ’twere, 

Still ’tis not cleanly. 
When potent spirit-force 

Th’ element has taken 
To itself as their source, 

No angel may break then 
United doubleness 

Of th’ intimate two. 
Love everlasting this 

Only can do. 


THE YOUNGER ANGELS, 


Foggy, round rocky height, 
I scent here rife, 

Moving close to the light, 
Spiritual life. 

The cloudlets clearer grow, 

I see fast-moving show 
Of happy boys here. 

Rid of earth’s pressure tight, 
To new circle hurled, 
Each one enjoys here 

New spring and pleasure bright 
Of th’ upper world. 

Assign him new life to gain, 

And to grow to the reign 
Of these unfurled. 


THE HAPPY BOYS. 

Gladly receive we 

This one in puppet-state, 
Thus him believe we 

Angelic hypothecate. 
Loosen, then, quick the flakes 

Which still hold him bound ; 
Beauty and growth he takes 

From holy life round. 


DOCTOR MARIANUS 
(i the highest, purest cell). 


Here is the prospect clear, 
Mind larger growing ; 

There women pass me near 
Upward free flowing. 

The glorious one leading ev’n 
In starry lightness, 

Mary, the Queen of Heav’n, 
I see her brightness. 


(Zi ecstasy.) 


Highest queen thou of the world, 
In this sky so airy, 

Be to my bold gaze unfurled 
Thy sweet mystery, Mary. 

Do approve what manly soul, 
Strongly moved, doth render, 
And with love all pure and whole 

Offers to thy splendor. 
Most unconquerable our heart 
When thou ruling triest us ; 
Suddenly the glow doth part 
P When thou satisfiest us. 
Maid, in highest sense thou clean, 
Mother venerated, 
Our elected glorious queen, 
To the Gods related. 
All round her playing, 
Light clouds now ripple, 
Penitents praying, 
A gentle people ; 
Around her knees they 
For mercy pleading, 
Grace all much needing. 


Thee, the all-immaculate, 
The sweet grace is given 
That the inconsiderate 
To thy feet are driven ; 
By their weakness borne away 
They are saved but seldom ; 
Rarely their own power doth sway 
O’er their passions’ thraldom, 
How quick firmest foot doth slip 
From ground smooth and even! 
‘Whom deceives not look or lip ? 
Smile in flattery given ? 


MATER GLORIOSA FLOATS BY, 
(Chorus of Penitents.) 
Thou floatest to heights 





Of perennial lights ! 
Oh! hear our pleading, 
Thou glory-leading, 
Thou prayer-heeding ! 


MAGNA PECCATRIX (St. Luce vit. 36). 


By the love which once the feet 
Of thy God-transfigured Son 
With its tears like balm did wet, 
Heedless of the scorn it won ; 
By the bow] from which the saintly 
Perfume dropped profuse and fast ; 
By the locks which did so gently 
Dry His holy limbs at last. 


MULIER SAMARITANA (S74. Fohn iv.) 


By the well to which undaunted 
Abram brought his herds in drouth ; 
By the bucket which was granted 
Leave to cool the Saviour’s mouth ; 
By the pure, clear spring which floweth 
Ever since thence, stopping never, 
Overflowing as it groweth 
All the universe for ever. 


MARIA /EGYPTIACA (Acta Sanctorum). 
By the consecrated place 

Where they once put down our lord ; 
By the arm which turned my face 

From the gate with warning word ; 
By my forty years’ laborious 

Penitence in desert land ; 
By the parting words so glorious 

Which I wrote upon the sand. 


ALL THREE. 


Thou who, loving, ne’er refusest 

To great sinners thy blessed presence, 
And repentance ever usest 

To instil new strength’ning lessons ; 
Grant this soul, but once forgetful, 

And who knew not when she ceded, 
As she pleadeth now regretful, 

Thy forgiveness greatly needed, 


UNA PCENITENTIUM (formerly called Margaret). 


Bend, sweetly ceding, 
Thou prayer-heeding, 
Thou glory-leading, 

Thy gracious face upon my bliss ! 
The early loved, 
No more grief-moved, 
Returned is. 


HAPPY BOYS 


(approaching in circular motion). 


He overgrows us, see, 
In mighty ways. 

Faithful attendance he 
Richly repays. 

We were too soon removed 
From life’s choirs there. 

This one has learned and loved, 
He'll teach us here. 


THE ONE PENITENT (formerly called Margaret.) 


By noble spirit-choir surrounded, 

The new one not himself yet knows ; 
He scarce suspects this life unbounded, 

When straightway he their equal grows. 
Look, how from all the earthly ties 

Of his old hull it teareth him ! 

See, in ethereal robes, him rise 
With youthful power of cherubim ! 

Allow that I may go and teach him! 
Still blindeth him the new bright day. 


MATER GLORIOSA, 


Come, rise ! from higher spheres to reach him ; 
He'll follow if he feels thy sway. 


DOCTOR MARIANUS 
(on his face adoring). 


Upward to that saving glance, 
Sinners, all betake you. 

Grateful for your penitence, 
Happy it will make you, 

Be each better sense within 
To thy service given, 

Virgin, Mother, Goddess, Queen, 
Grant us grace from heaven ! 


CHORUS MYSTICUS, 


All that which perisheth 
Mere likeness shows here. 
That, which sufficeth not, 
Event ever grows here, 
The indescribable, 
Here it is done. 
The ever womanly 
Draweth us on, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MR. CURTIS ON WEBSTER AND THE CONSTI- 
TUTION. 


O THE EpITor OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: In Zhe Round Table of July 25 is a letter from 
the Hon. George Ticknor Curtis, replying to a question 
asked, in behalf of a friend, by John R. Thompson, Esq., as 
to whether Mr. Webster ever spoke or wrote the following : 

“The constitution was made by the states, and not by the people united. 
It was voted for by the states in convention ; submitted to the people of 
each state severally ; and became the constitution only of the states adopt- 
ing. It is a federal constitution, and not a national government.” 


Mr. Curtis remarks that “it does not sound like him; it 
is not in accordance with his known opinions,” 

Every sentence of the passage is an assertion of fact. It 
is true or false. Opinion cannot affect such a question. 
Let us, at the outset, divide the extract into affirmative pro- 
positions: 1. The constitution was made by the states. 
2. It was voted for by the states in convention. 3. It was 
submitted to the people of each state severally. 4. It be- 
came the constitution only of the states adopting. 5. It 
is a federal constitution. 

Every proposition is true ; and there exists, in our coun- 
try, no evidence to the contrary. This ought to be within 
the knowledge of Mr. Curtis, as he has made special studies 
of the history and law of our polity. Nay, more, every pro- 
position in the extract can be shown to accord with his own 
as well as Webster’s dicta. 

Established facts are not within the domain of opinion, 
but are existent things, which history and other testimonies 
may be adduced to prove. Why, then, does Mr. C. assert 
that this statement of facts “ does not sound like Mr. Web- 
ster,” and that “it is not in accordance with his known 
opinions ?” Why should states and their rights, which are 
great political and legal entities and facts, be degraded to 
matters of opinion, theory, doctrine, dogma, heresy, etc. ? 
Is not this the great error of the Massachusetts school of 
exposition? And does it not account for the confused 
thought and mystifying utterance of that school? A state 
is an entity and fact, as complete and perceptible as a coin, 
a pyramid, or a continent; and soisaright. And just as 
we can, by proof, show in a court of justice the precise ex- 
tent to which a person or corporation is bound, or what 
property has been alienated, or how much an estate, or a 
right, has been encumbered or limited,so we can prove 
any alienation or diminution of the integrity or autonomy 
of a state. 

The records of the country show that the states never 
alienated or surrendered anything at all, but that they simply 
made a political arrangement for governing and protecting 
themselves ; and to this end created a government, and 
delegated powers to it, to be used for and under them. 
These are plain and absolute facts, and all opinions or 
“sounds” to the contrary must be untrue. 

In fact, the fathers never seemed to contemplate any na- 
tion but one made up of states ; or any states but sovereign 
and independent ones, They apparently never thought of 
any “ life of the nation” except the life of states—united 
states; or any sovereignty, citizenship, or allegiance but 
that which is of or to states. I make these conclusions 
from a careful study of the records of the country, as well as 
much reflection upon the subject. 

I now proceed to show that the above extract, which 
accords with the view I have just presented, first, “sounds” 
like Webster ; second, “‘ sounds ” like the fundamental laws 
of Massachusetts and New York; and, third, “sounds” 
precisely like the statements of our fathers as to what pol- 
ity they established. 

I. Does it sound like Webster ? 

Mr. Webster constantly called our general system “a 
union of states” and “the united states,” just as the con- 
stitution itself does. By “states” this instrument means 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, etc., for it 
names them as the members of the federation ; and these 
great facts or political entities now exist, the exact bodies 
they were before they united. Mr. W. said they rati- 
fied the constitution; and he knew that each and every 
state did so in her own convention by an ordinance worded 
nearly as follows: “ We, in convention met, do, in virtue 
of authority given us by the people of the said state, ratify 
and adopt the said constitution.” Thus said Georgia. The 
other states did likewise, all using the word “ratify.” And 
as each state acted of her own motion and in her own time, 
it took nearly three years after the instrument was prepared 
for them to complete their association, These thirteen 
ordinances gave the constitution its only existence and 
validity ; and each ordinance is the sime gud non of the 
union of its ordainer. In view of this, Mr. Webster con- 
sidered the union a federation ; and he wrote to Mark 
Cooper, of Georgia, ‘‘ The states are united, confederated ;” 
and about the same time (1850, near the close of his life) he 
wrote to Col. Hickey, “ The constitution is the bond, and 
the only bond, of the union of these states.” Moreover, he 
called the constitution “a compact,” and spoke of “the 
terms” of and “the parties’’ to it. See his speeches at 
Capon Springs and at Albany in 1851. 

Surely these views “ sound ” like the text ; and they are 
his mature views, not the crude and inconsistent ones of 
his early years, when Dane was his Gamaliel, and Story his 
“ guide, philosopher, and friend ;” and when he preferred 
borrowing facts to mining for these precious gems of con- 
stitutional history. 
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Is it just to the fame of Mr. Webster to profess to give his 
real sentiments while making no allusion to the most impor- 
tant ones just noticed? Will Mr. Curtis continue to present 
the following ideas from Mr. Webster’s celebrated speeches 
of 1830 and 1833 as that statesman’s mature “ opinions ame 
viz.: That “the Union is the association of the people,” 
and not of the states ; that this people, as a nation, “ estab- 
lished the constitution of the United States ;” that this na- 
tion “therein established a distribution of powers between 
their general government and their several state govern- 
ments ;” that “so far, state sovereignty is effectually con- 
trolled ;” that the general government is the final judge 
of the extent of its powers ; that there is no “language in 
the constitution applicable to a confederation of states ;” 
and, finally, that contemporary history and the writings of 
the founders of our polity sustain him? The want of truth 
in these propositions is only equalled by their want of foun- 
dation as opinions ; both are perfect! And they are not Mr. 
Webster’ mature views. They are now to be regarded as 
the cuts and fences of a political or logical gladiator, who 
strikes for victory rather than for truth. He thought them 
true at the time, but he had not examined therecord. Pro- 
fessor Bledsoe, a careful investigator, whose political writ- 
ings should be read by all, says, and I doubt not truly : “ His 
[Mr. Webster’s] habitual indolence often induced him to 
rely on others for political information.” 

Besides what has been already quoted, showing Mr. 
Webster’s mature views, let us note his “ opinion” as a 
jurisconsult to the Barings in 1839—‘‘ an opinion as is an 
opinion”: “Every state is an independent, sovereign po- 
litical community, except in so far as certain powers— 
which it might otherwise have exercised—have been con- 
ferred on a general government.” 

The whole case is here conceded by Webster himself. 
Associated communities of people are the nation; the 
government is created by them; and it has solely the 
“powers” they have conferred on it for their purposes. 
The exceptions he speaks of are simply the delegated 
power of the constitution. This dictum about exceptions 
was simply a little verbal courtesy to the children of his 
early mind, whom he was about bidding farewell. Sov- 
ereignty being indivisible as well as inalienable in its na- 
ture, cannot make exceptions out of (¢. ¢., alienate a part 
of) itself, though it can and habitually does delegate its 
powers to its agents. 

It is likely (as Mr. A. H. Stephens seems to think) that 
Mr. Webster was converted by the discussions in the Sen- 
ate between ’33 and ’39; but I think close study of the 
seventh article of the constitution was more likely to pro- 
duce the change. He saw therein, 1st, That-to ratify was to 
establish; 2d, That states were to ratify; 3d, And that 
hence the states must establish and be parties to the con- 
stitution. The said article reads thus: “ The ratification 
of the conventions of nine states, shall be sufficient for the 
establishment of this constitution between the states so 
ratifying the same.” 

I conclude, then, that Mr. Webster retained no “ opin- 
ions” that did not “sound” like the passage. If I err, 
Mr. Curtis has the material for correction ; for o dit that 
he is now in the labor of love of reconciling young Mr. 
Webster and eld Mr. Webster in their opinions. I wish 
him success. Let us have peace ! 

II. Does the text “sound” like Massachusetts and New 
York? 

Since she became a state of the Union, Massachu- 
setts has held several conventions to amend her constitu- 
tion, and every time has reiterated, that she (or her people 
as a commonwealth) is a “sovereign and independent 
state ;” that she is to possess, now and for ever, all power 
except that which she “ expressly delegates to the United 
States in Congress assembled ;” that all “magistrates and 
officers of government” (including federal ones) are her 
(i. ¢, the said people’s) “substitutes and agents ;” and 
that she (or they) can resume all governmental powers 
at will. She provides for an oath of allegiance, and 
punishes treason with death. She ratified the federal 
constitution as follows: “The convention . . do, in 
the name and in behalf of the people of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, assent to and ratify the said 
constitution” [vote 187 to 168]. And she declared in the 
instrument itself, that all powers not delegated therein are 
reserved to her or her people. So we find the extract 
“sounds” like Mr. C.’s native State. She imperially 
speaks as a confederate sovereign, and not otherwise! 

Now let us see if his adoptive state does not “sound” in 
damages to his idea, that her “sovereignty is effectually con- 





defend her sovereignty and jurisdiction.” And to cap the 
climax, she says : “ No authority can, on any pretence what- 
soever, be exercised over the citizens of this state, but such 
as is, or shall be, derived from, and granted by, the people 
Which does this sound most like—the above 
extract, or “the little bell” ? 

How did this supreme potentate accede to or ratify the 
constitution? Thus: “ We,. . in the name and behalf of 
the people of the state of New York, do assent to and rat- 
ify the constitution ” [vote 29 to 26]. 

How much better Mr. Webster’s opinions would be if 
they all sounded like these truths, and the text hereof ! 

III. Does the passage in question sound like the fa- 

Madison said (Fed. 40.): ‘The states are regarded as 
distinct and independent sovereigns by the constitution pro- 
posed.” Hamilton said : “ Thirteen independent states ” are 
“the parties to the compact.” 
polity a “federal union of states,” and that they were to 
Franklin aimed in the conven- 


Washington considered our 


“act under the new form.” 
tion at securing the -“sovereignties of the states. 
erneur Morris considered our polity as “a compact. 
tween political societies. . each enjoying sovereign 
power.” James Wilson said: “ The business of the Federal 
Convention was ” to provide a system comprehending “ thir- 
teen independent sovereignties.” I regret that this sounds 
discordant to the opinion Mr. Curtis attempts to prove to 
be Mr. Wilson’s, by quoting 15 large pages from him, in 
the first volume of the History of the Constitution. 
uel Adams thought that each state in the Union was to “re- 
tain her freedom, sovereignty, and independence, and every 
Roger Sherman said: ‘ The gov- 
ernment was instituted by a number of sovereign states.” 
Oliver Ellsworth said the states in the Union were “sover- 
But space suffices not for more. 
cite to the same effect Ames, Parsons, Hancock, Bowdoin, 
Livingston, Patterson, Coxe, Dickinson, Pendleton, Mar- 
shall, Iredell, Davie, e¢ a/s.—all strenuous advocates of 
Indeed, the fathers generally appear 
to have had no other idea than that the states were com- 
bining to form the new system, to which they were to be and 
remain sovereign parties, and under which they were to be 
the only sources and wielders of power—allied sovereigns, 
in fact and in right, of this vast empire. 

This absolute sovereignty of our states is the one vital 
and stupendous fact of our polity, which is essential to the 
existence of republicanism or the right of self-government 
If government be sovereign, the people are 

They, as socially organized, must have 
such government and such laws as they choose. This is the 
“consent of the governed.” 
ganized socially in states ; they are incapable of political 
action except in states ; and beside being the parties to the 
constitution, as I have shown, their action as states in all 
federal matters is provided for in the instrument. 
Art. L, § 2, 3; Art. IL, § 1, 2, e¢ ad.) 

This great truth of state sovereignty has been degraded 
to an “ opinion,” a “ dogma,” a “heresy,” and controverted 
with denunciation and ridicule, instead of argument, prin- 
cipally because it did not “sound” like Dane, Story, young 
Mr. Webster, Lincoln, and the Philadelphia Wittenagemote, 
whose “opinions,” crescendo, came at last to “ sound” like 
Story and Webster / jeune, without “radical ” 
change, were finally paraphrased thus: The states are 
counties of a great state ; they have no status or rights but 
what the constitution gives them ; they are “ in allegiance” 
to the agency provided for in said constitution, and the said 
agency has “absolute supremacy” over all the states and 
people in the land. Thus said President Lincoln in 1861, 
and the Philadelphia Convention in 1866 ! 

Behold the contrast ! 


power not delegated.” 


the federal system. 


Our people were thus or- 


“Look on this picture” of the 
teachings of Washington, Franklin, Hamilton, Madison, 
and the rest; “and on this,” the daub and caricature of 
Webster /e jeune and Story by Lincoln and Raymond. The 
last shows the ground whereon we now stand and suffer. Let 
us heed “sounds” and “ opinions” no longer, but hence- 
forward stand upon the graven rock of the constitution and 
read it, and effectuate its provisions by the light of the wis- 
dom of our fathers. 

Our politicians try to evade or conceal the true character 
of our states, because it ‘‘ sounds” of secession to their ears. 
They forget that secession cannot exist as a fact till a state’s 
exit, whereupon the remaining states have a right under the 
ius gentium to say: “Sister, go in peace;” or, “ We com- 
mand your return under penalty of coercion.” 
invoke against them the constitution she has abandoned. 








trolled” by her own delegations of power. In the very 
first article of her present constitution she says : “‘ The peo- 
ple of this state, in their right of sovereignty,” have the 
“ original and ultimate property” in and to all the lands 
in the state. In the Revised Statutes (Ed. 1859, Vol. I.) are 
the cessions of “ use and jurisdiction” of 157 parcels of land 
to the United States. Something like the following is 
almost the invariable condition. ‘ The jurisdiction hereby 
ceded, and the exemption from taxation hereby granted, 
shall continue ” “so long as the same shall remain the pro- 
perty of the United States, and be used for the purposes 
aforesaid, and no longer.” She declares, moreover (sce 
said Vol., ch. i. t. 2, § 1), that “the sovereignty and juris- 
diction of this state extend to” all her territory; but that 
her jurisdiction. (not sovereignty) shall be qualified by “the 
terms of” any “cession to the United States.” And she re- 
quires her governor and all officers “to maintain and 


She is under the law of nations, which recognizes force as 
one of the legitimate modes of settling such differences, 
while the compact she has left virtually prohibits it; 

We talk too much of union and disunion. 
as the latter will never arise if we do our plain duty, which 
is—tst, Ever to take it for granted that “the states are,” 
as Hamilton said, “the essential component parts of the 
system ;” 2d, That amity, safety, and mutual interest are, 
as Washington held, “ the sacred ties which link together 
the various parts ;” 3d, That the states were, and were to 
be, voluntary associates and actors in the system ; and 4th, 
That the voluntariness cannot be changed without subju- 
A union of force cannot be voluntary er 
consistent with freedom and republicanism, but must end 
in the very centralization and despotism that our fathers 
fought against, and sought to avoid, by making our present 


gating the states, 


MR. WEBSTER zs. MR. G. T. CURTIS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE ; 

Str; Some time since I noticed in your paper an 
article by the Hon. George T. Curtis, purporting to 
give the views of Mr. Webster upon the nature of 
the government of the United States. I have de- 
layed thus long in noticing it in the hope that some 
one abler and more experienced than myself would 
have done so. Mr. Curtis states several propositions 
as embodying Mr. Webster’s views, and deduces from 
them that Mr. Webster held the government of the 
United States to be National in contradistinction to Fed- 
eral. I think there may be some doubt whether his deduc- 
tion would be legitimate from the views of Mr. Webster as 
stated in his (Mr. Curtis’s) propositions. But whether this 
proposition be so or not, the views of Mr. Webster, as 
stated by himself, are certainly at war with any such idea, 
Were it my own unsupported opinion which I was oppos- 
ing to Mr. Curtis, I should feel that the odds were too 
great against me, and should fear to enter the lists. As itis, 
Ishall oppose Mr. Webster to Mr. Curtis, and if Mr. Web- 

ster has been so unfortunate as not to express his views 
correctly, I will insist that Mr. Curtis belabor him for it, 
and not me. Undoubtedly at one time Mr. Webster's 
interpretations of the constitution and powers of the gen- 
eral government were very “national.” But if Mr. 
Webster’s after-expressed opinions are to be relied on as 
an explanation of his views, it is equally undoubted that 
about the year [851 the views of Mr. Webster were ex- 
tremely “ federal.” 

A short review of some of Mr. Webster’s speeches will 

best explain the positions he held. In 1833, Mr. Calhoun 

introduced his resolutions on the Force Bill, in which he 
held that the constitution was a compact between sovereign 
states, and that, being sovereign, the states must necessarily 
be the ultimate judges of the extent of the powers delegated, 
and of the mode and measure of redress should the general 

government assume to act where it had no authority. Mr. 

Webster, in opposing these resolutions, denied that the 
constitution was a compact between states. He said a con- 

stitution was one thing, acompact was another. He also de- 
nied the sovereignty of the states, although he admits that 
they were sovereign before they ratified the constitution, 

Mr. Webster admitted that if the constitution were a com- 

pact between states, or if the states were sovereign, the de- 

ductions made by Mr. Calhoun would follow as of course. 

(See Little & Brown’s Works of D. Webster, vol. 3, P 451, 

et seg.) Wewill now see whether Mr. Webster’s views 
on these premises, to which he so much objected at that 
time, did not undergo a change. 

Six years afterward, when Mr. Webster was arguing the 
case of the Bank of Augusta vs. Earle (13 Peters’ Re- 

ports, p. 559), he said: “I am not prepared to say that the 

states have not national sovereignty ;” and again, “The 

constitution declares a// the powers that are granted to the 

United States, and a// the rest are reserved to the states.” In 

another place in the same speech he says: “ The states of 
this union as states are subject to all the voluntary and cus- 

tomary laws of nations.” In the same speech he says that 

in some cases the powers of the governments, general and 

state, may be found to impinge, and he relies upon their wis- 

dom and comity to avoid conflict. 

In his letter to the Barings (L. & B. edition of the Works 

of Webster, vol. 6, p. 537) Mr. Webster says: ‘ Every 

state is an independent, sovereign political community, 

except in so far as certain powers, which it might otherwise 

have exercised, have been conferred on a general govern- 

ment established under a written constitution, and exert- 

ing its authority over the people of all the states. This 

general government is a limited government. Its powers 

are specific and enumerated. All powers not conferred 

upon it still remain with the states‘and with the people.” 

In 1833 Mr. Webster based his opinion of the nationality 

of the general government upon the constitution not being 

a compact and the states not being sovereign. In the 

case in 13 Peters, Mr. Webster seems to look upon the 

constitution as a compact, and, in case of impinging authori- 

ty between the governments, can only look to wisdom and 

comity to avoid conflict. Both in that case and in his Jetter 

to the Barings he conceded, in the plainest terms, that the 

states are sovereign and independent. These cases alone 
should, in my opinion, throw great doubt upon the correct- 

ness of Mr. Curtis’s interpretation of Mr. Webster. But if 
further authority be needed, I think it can be found—autho- 

rity so strong that it can leave no shadow of doubt that 

the views held by Mr. Webster during the latter portion of 
his life differ widely from that expressed for him by Mr. 

Curtis. In the first volume of Zhe War between the States, 
by A. H. Stephens, the position of Mr. Webster on the 
constitution is very elaborately and, I think, very ably dis- 
cussed. Mr. Stephens (p. 404) quotes from a speech of 
Mr. Webster (pamphlet copy) made at Capon Springs, 
Virginia, on the 28th June, 1851. The views expressed in 
this speech will have the greater weight when we consider 
the situation in which Mr. Webster was placed at that time. 
Mr. Everett, in his memoir attached to the published works 
of Mr. Webster, says that Mr. Webster had thought deeply 
on these subjects, and found that his political friends in his 
own section were opposed to his views. We may rest as- 
sured, therefore, that these opinions were not carelessly 
expressed. With ripened mind, and with eighteen years’ 














additional study of the nature and powers of the govern- 
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ment, Mr. Webster denies that his views in 1833 were cor- | 
rect. I quote from Mr. Stephens, as I am unable to lay | 
my hand upon the pamphlet. Mr. Webster says; “ How | 
absurd it is to suppose that when different parties enter into | 
a compact for certain purposes either can disregard any one | 
provision, and expect, nevertheless, the other to observe ' 
the rest.” . . . “I repeat thatifthe Northern States re- | 
fuse, wilfully and deliberately, to carry into effect that part | 
of the constitution which respects the restoration of fugitive | 
slaves, and Congress provide no remedy, the South would | 
no longer be bound by the compact. <A bargain cannot be 
broken on one side and still bind on the other side.” This 
looks to me like very strong states-rights doctrine. In 
justice to Mr. Webster, I think these views may be shown, 
Respectfully yours, T.L. 
LovisviL_e, Ky., Aug. 12, 1868. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF LOVER. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 


faith with dissimulation or pretence; nevertheless, he 
has evidently practised hypocrisy, very grossly deceiv- 
ing himself. Not vigilant in guarding every avenue 
of error, he has allowed the virus of it to diffuse itself 
through every organ of his mind, until at last he has 
no sense whereby to distinguish truth fromerror. No 
wonder that such men learn to discredit reason alto- 
gether, and take refuge in a church which sets man’s 
highest faculty at naught. Abuse of reason—in scrip- 
tural terms, the sin against the Holy Ghost—is, in the 
very nature of things, unpardonable ; it is the suicide 
of the soul, eternal death. This may seem to imply a 
harsh judgement; but is one that must in the inter- 
est of truth be pronounced. John Henry Newman 
has trifled with his highest powers, and to-day he suf- 
fers the punishment of outer darkness. Notwithstand- 
ing his immense powers, his ten talents, there is no 





Sir: Please state, as I like to be accurate, that I! 
wish to point out a verbal error in my Recollections of | 
Lover. His daughters are Meta and Fanny, not Meta and 
Lucy. Their mother’s name, as I see signed toa note before | 
me, was Lucy, Yours, 


R. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 
PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 14, 1868. 








REVIEWS. 





All books designed for review tn Tut Rounp TaBLe must be sent to 
this office. 


DR. NEWMAN'S SERMONS. 


M OST of us have a pretty clear idea of what we 
mean when we say hypocrisy or sincerity. In 
ordinary language, these are regarded as opposites 
mutually excluding each other. The former is nearly 
equivalent to simulation and dissimulation taken to- 
gether, the latter designates the agreement between 
being and seeming. Like other virtuous qualities, 
sincerity may be unconscious, whereas hypocrisy is 
always held to be a conscious vice, so much so that 
unconscious hypocrisy is allowed to pass for sincerity. 
This limitation ef hypocrisy, however, is of modern 
origin, and has no place in the early Christian use of 
the word. To the writers of the gospels, for example, 
hypocrisy had a very wide, a very profound, and avery 
searching signification. Used in its. modern sense, it 
could hardly with justice have been laid to the charge of 
the Pharisees, who, to all appearance, believed seri- 
ously enough what they professed, and thought they 
were doing Gop service in persecuting those who dif- 
fered from them. But in the true Christian sense they 
were hypocrites of the worst kind—unconscious hypo- 
crites, deceiving themselves. Self-deception is the 
root of hypocrisy, falsity, untruth, and error of all 
kinds. The parable of the talents is fraught with a 
terrible meaning. The servant who buried his one 
talent in the ground, because he knew that his lord 
was an austere man, is a perfect type of the hypocrite. 
And we know what his reward was. Hard and unjust 
many have found that reward to be ; but let us depend 
upon it, Jesus knew what He was saying. To receive 
a truth and hold it intact is not enough; we must 
trade with it, learn its true value, and labor till we 
have made it produce another truth. No man can 
trade away truth ; the worst he can do with it is to 
bury it; but for having done that, there will be no ex- 
cuse. He who omits a single opportunity of arriving 
ata truth is paving for himself a way into outer dark- 
ness ; he who accepts as truth a single hearsay, with- 
out having thoroughly investigated its genuineness, is 
a hypocrite, having deceived himself. His opinions 
and convictions afterward may be held with all sin- 
Cerity ; he may die a martyr to his creed ; all is una- 
vailing ; death itself cannot atone for the fact that he 
is a hypocrite, that he has trifled with truth. Noneed 
to cast him into outer darkness; he will drift thither 
soon enough of his own accord. The only sincere 
man is he whose devotion to truth is unswerving, un- 


more truth possible for him. Let us listen to him for 
a moment: 

“Every one, if asked what it is we have gained by the Gospel, will 

promptly answer that we have gained the knowledge of our immortality, 
of our having souls which will live for ever ; that the heathen did not know 
this, but that Christ taught it, and that His disciples know it. Every 
one will say, and say truly, that this was the great and solemn doctrine 
which gave the Gospel a claim to be heard when first preached, which 
arrested the thoughtless multitudes who were busied in the pleasures and 
pursuits of this life, awed them with the vision of the life to come, and 
sobered them till they turned to Gop witha true heart. It will be said, 
and said truly, that this doctrine of a future life was the doctrine which 
broke the power and the fascination of paganism.” 
A perfect tissue of falsehoods! jSo far was the 
doctrine of the soul’s immortality from originating 
with Christianity, that, with the exception of the Jews 
before the captivity, and a few very degraded tribes of 
American Indians, there never has been known a 
people which did not hold that doctrine in some form 
or another. That Christianity made the doctrine a 
prominent one is true, but so did the philosophies of 
Plato and Plotinus. The latter even believed, as the 
modern Spiritualists do, that departed spirits continue 
to exert an influence on the affairs of men, and have 
means of communicating with them. 


“TloAAal db wuyal, tpotegov év dvOperote odcat, cwudTwr 

Ew yevouevat, obk dréotyaay Toi evegyeteiv dvigarove’ ai 
62 Kad pavteia dvodersauevot eke te TA GAAG Yodoat Woedovat, 
wal dJecxviovar Oi abtay Kal mept Tav dAdwy poydr, dre pi) 
eioly dro/w2viat.” (Many sous, formerly existing in human beings» 
after passing from the body, have not ceased to act as benefactors tomen ; 
some also, by giving oracles and other kinds of responses, lend assistance, 
and prove by the fact of their own existence that the others also have not 
perished.—Zunead IV., Book VJI.) 
Again, it was not the solemnity of the doctrine of 
a future life that awed the pagan world into a belief in 
Christ; for, in the first place, that doctrine, as we 
have seen, was not peculiar to Christianity, and, in 
the second, it is not of a nature to awe men into any- 
thing. Dr. Newman, when it suits his purpose, ad- 
mits this himself; he says, speaking of Christians 
(p. 18): 


“They go on just as the heathen did of old; they eat, they drink, or 
they amuse themselves in vanities, and live in the world without fear 
and without sorrow, just as if Gop had not declared that their conduct in 
this life would decide their destiny in the next; just as if they either had 
no souls, or had nothing or little to do with the saving of them, which was 


the creed of the heathen.” 

The fact is that Christianity is not a religion of awe 
at all, and never made a single real convert by awe, 
though the whole of Dr. Newman’s teaching takes the 
opposite for granted. Indeed, strictly speaking, his 
religion is not Christianity at all, but Churchism, 
which is as different from the other as night is from 
day. While Christianity meditates freedom, the 
Church forges fetters ; while Christ entices to virtue 


through love, the Church, speaking through Dr. New- 
man, tells us: 


feudal donjon-keep or a Spanish inquisition. To Dr. 
Newman, indeed, without irreverence be it said, GoD 
is little more than a fanatical pope or a chief-inquis- 
itor, who regards human reason, human aspirations, 
and human ties as things fit only to be crushed or 
used as instruments of tyranny. “ Forms! forms!” 
is ever the cry; “let us have forms if nothing else!” 
Culture, refinement, developement, humanity, are 
nothing ; the Church, the Visible Church, with its ter- 
rors, its forms, its intolerance, its bigotry, is all in all. 
“ Prayer in written forms” is “ the chief rule of men’s 
hearts.” Modern religion is thus commented on: 
“Conscience is no longer recognized as an independent arbiter of ac- 
tions, its authority is explained away; partly it is superseded in the 
minds of men by the so-called moral sense, which is regarded merely as 
the love of the beautiful; partly by the rule of expediency, which is 
forthwith substituted for it in the details of conduct. Now, conscience is 
a stern, gleomy principle ; it tells us of guilt and of prospective punish. 
ment. Accordingly, when its terrors disappear, then disappear also, in 
the creed of the day, those fearful images of Divine wrath with which the 
Scriptures abound. They are explained away. Everything is bright and 
cheerful. Religion is pleasant and easy ; benevolence is the chief virtue ; 
intolerance, bigotry, excess of zeal, are the first of sins.” 
We should like to know what distinction Dr. New- 
man makes between the conscience and the moral 
sense, and how he identifies the latter with the love of 
the beautiful. Perhaps he means that the moral sense 
is looked upon as the faculty which distinguishes be- 
tween the beautiful and the ugly, in which case we do 
not see where his objection’ lies. The man who can- 
not recognize sin as the ugliest of things is not very 
likely to be helped by a stern, gloomy conscience with 
a background of fire and brimstone. Why everything 
should not be bright and cheerful, and religion pleasant 
and easy, we do not see, unless it be that it would be 
injurious to the interests of priestcraft to have it so. 
Terror and mystery, which are also largely recom- 
mended, are ever the chief weapons of a bigoted, ty- 
rannical priesthood. We had always thought that the 
greatest of Christian virtues was benevolence—at least 
St. Paul says so. Dr. Newman, however, would pre- 
fer intolerance, bigotry, and excess of zeal. The 
Church always did; these are its stay and life. While 
human governments are daily more and more aban- 
doning fear as a weapon of authority, priestcraft, iden- 
tifying its craving for unholy influence over the hearts 
and consciences of men with the Divine government, 
would fain have us believe that the latter is a perpet- 
ual reign of terror. But the time has passed for these 
things ; priests and terrorism have had their day ; 
Dr. Newman belongs to the barbarous ages, in the 
darkness of which he lives, blind to the light of the 
present. With political oppression and wrong, re- 
ligious tyranny, too, is departing. In the people lies 
the source of government ; in each man lies the germ 
of religion. Gop is very near unto every one of us, 
in our very hearts. We no longer look without for 
Him in the tempests and convulsions of material na- 
ture; we look for Him within and find Him in the 
calm and repose of the spirit. 


** And all is well, though faith and form 
Be sundered in the night of fear. 
Well roars the storm to them that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm.” 


That voice Dr. Newman does not hear; he cannot 
discern the signs of the times; he is a hypocrite ; 
Jesus called such men so. 

In indicating the general character and tendency of 
Dr. Newman’s sermons, we have found it necessary 
to speak thus plainly and severely. Such produc- 
tions cause an incalculable amount of wrong thinking, 
and consequent wrong acting. There is a class of 
men—human serpents they might be called—who de- 
vour weak souls, after having beslavered them with 
their nauseous unction; wolves they are in sheep’s 











“To discern our immortality is necessarily connected with fear and 
trembling and repentance in the case of every Christian. Who is there 
but would be sobered by an actual sight of the flames of hell-fire and the 
souls therein hopelessly enclosed? Would not all his thoughts be drawn 
to that awful sight, so that he would stand still gazing fixedly upen it 
and forgetting everything else ; seeing nothing else, hearing nothing, en- 
grossed with the contemplation of it; and when the sight was withdrawn 
still having it fixed in his memory, so that he would be henceforth dead 














flagging, unsleeping, who dreads error, intellectual sin, 
as if it were the germ of an everlasting hell. Such an 
One will be tolerant toward others, but very rigorous 
toward himself; humane toward the erring, but ruth- 
less toward error. He will utterly reject the doctrine 
that any belief held sincerely will bring salvation to a 
man, knowing that only the truth maketh free; his 
toleration will not be like that of the multitude—a cloak 
for indifference and lukewarmness toward the truth. 
These thoughts are suggested by the perusal of Dr. 
Newman’s sermon on Zhe Immortality of the Soul. 
It shows its author to be a hypocrite, such as Jesus 
and the Apostles would have denounced. It would be 
unfair to tax a man who has sacrificed so much for his 
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to the pl and enjey ts of this world, considered in th Ives 
thinking of them only in their reference to that fearful vision? This 
would be the overpowering effect of such a disclosure, whether it actually 
led a man to repentance or not. And thus absorbed in the thought of 
the life to come are they who really and heartily receive the words of 


Christ and his apostles.” 

If the above be a picture of the life to come, one 
does not envy those who are absorbed in the thought 
of it; and no spirit that has once borne the yoke of 
freedom and love will consent to exchange it for that 
of tyranny and terror. To Dr. Newman religion is a 
thing of fear and trembling, a thing of slavery and 
grovelling abasement, oppressing and crushing the 
soul, making man the abject worm which it proclaims 
him by nature to be, and paving the way for all the 
forms of oppression and abuse. As one reads these 
sermons one feels gradually closing round him, as it 
were, cold, damp stone walls similar to those of a 





clothing. To this class belongs Dr. Newman, once 
a prominent clergyman in the English Church, now a 
votary of the Church of Rome, and so far abandoned 
by reason that he believes in relics and other gewgaws 
of fetichism. The sermons before us were composed 
many years before their author’s tendencies came to 
their pronounced crisis, and being no longer mistaka- 
ble, compelled him to become a Roman Catholic ; but 
no one ean peruse them without seeing how natural it 
was that such teachings should have such a result. 
Their reappearance at present is, doubtless, due to 


‘the fact that in England largely, and in America to 


some extent, the tendencies to religious formal- 
ism and ecclesiastical tyranny are gaining ground. 
Weak, separately, the various spiritual despotisms 
seem likely, in those days of free effort and spontane- 
ous action, to band themselves together in order to 
maintain their authority in the face of the inevitable. 
Like all other despotisms, they delight in darkness 
and ignorance, and dread light and knowledge ; their 
whole power is directed against the “carnal reason,” 
as they callit. They are ever ready with such pious- 





seeming blasphemy as this : 
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‘* What rightly disposed mind but would gladly make the exchange, 

and exclaim, ‘Let it be counted folly, or frenzy, or fury 
whatsoever ; it is our comfort and our wisdom. We care for no Anozw/- 
edge in the world but this, that man hath sinned and Gop hath suffered’ ” 
(p. 209). 
In other words, if folly, or frenzy, or fury be com- 
fortable, away with knowledge! “If ignorance is 
bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” Comfort is the real wis- 
dom! How different from the spirit of Christianity ! 
Let us take one more example, which is still more 
striking : ; 

“ Forms [of prayer] are useful to Ae/p our memory, and set before us 
at once, completely and in order, what we have to pray for. It does not 
follow that when the heart is really full of the thought of Gop, and alive 
to the reality of things unseen, that it is easiest to pray. Rather, the 
deeper insight we have into His majesty and our innumerable wants, 
the less we shall be able to draw out our thoughts into words. The 
publican could only say, ‘Gop be merciful to me a sinner;’ this was 
enough for his acceptance ; but to offer such a scanty service was not to 
exercise the gift of prayer, the privilege of a ransomed and exalted Son 
of Gop.” 


“ When the heart is really full of the thought of 
Gop, and alive to the reality of things unseen,” we 
should have supposed that words, the mere symbols 
necessary for the external human senses, would be 
altogether superfluous ; that the inner, unspoken, un- 
speakable prayer of the soul—the groanings that cax- 
not be uttered—would be more a worship of Him who 
is to be worshipped in spirit, than any mere form of 
words committed to memory. But to Dr. Newman 
and the class to which he belongs, the outward im- 
prisoning forms of religion are the main thing, the 
free aspiration of the spirit is a crime. To such outer 
darkness will a grain of hypocrisy or insincerity lead 
a man. 


MARIETTA. 
T is a great merit with Mr. Trollope that, although 
his fore lies more in description than in character, 

his picturing is never tedious. His sketches of Italian 
scenery, of the manners and customs of the people, 
are given with that faithful minuteness which shows a 
mind well trained to discriminate ; they are all true to 
nature ; every object described is suggestive—some- 
times beautiful in itself, but always interesting from 
the association it calls up and the light it reflects 
from afar. He writes like one who enjoys his life of 
learned leisure and pleasant converse with the world 
under Italy’s cloudless skies, where the contemplative 
mind finds paths for all its ;wanderings, and harmonies 
for all its moods. 

The old fa¢tore Carlo Palli and his son, who are at 

the opening of the story journeying toward Florence, 
are just such persons as a traveller would have been 
most likely to meet had he been going over the same 
road before the innovation of railroads ; they are thor- 
oughly Italian—easy-going, ignorant, and fond of the 
good things of this life. There is nothing striking- 
ly new in the purpose of their journey, which the old 
man discloses to ;his son as they approach the city. 
That the factor or steward of an estate should, by 
steady industry, acquire sufficient means to take advan- 
tagé of his employer's extravagance, and thereby be- 
come possessed of a great portion of his property, is 
by no means an uncommon circumstance in real life, 
and no novelty in the world of fiction ; and when to 
the good fattore’s own exertions are superadded the 
advantage of having a rich money-lender for a kins- 
man, the difficulty of obtaining possession of the great 
Perini property, consisting of the Palazzo Lunardi and 
the fine estates in the valley of the Casentino, seems 
to be readily surmountable. As a means of transmitting 
this great inheritance to their lineal descendants, the 
brothers Palli had formed another scheme, which was 
not quite so easy of accomplishment, for although the 
fattore’s son is very willing to marry his cousin Laura, 
the lady has a will of her own, and is not inclined to 
yield the passive submission required by her father 
the jeweller, or money-lender—for in Florence these 
callings were formerly blended—and has taken the 
liberty of bestowing her affections elsewhere. Manni 
however pays his court to the fair Laura, in obedience 
to his father’s orders, and when he finds his labor vain 
he transfers his attentions with a degree of zzsouciance 
which scarcely accords with our preconceived notion 
of an Italian lover. ' To talk over these important mat- 
ters, Carlo Palli wends his way toward the Ponte 
Vecchio, that strikingly characteristic old bridge, with 
houses on either side, where, since the days of the 
Medici, the goldsmiths of the city have been wont to 
congregate. Through the break in the houses a space 
is left from which, looking up the river, one of the 
most beautiful views in Italy may be enjoyed; on the 
other side the space is 


‘* Spanned by an open arcade of three arches, on the top of which is car- 
ried that strange corridor which unites the Palazzo Vecchio with the 





* Marietta. By T. A. Trollope. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Bros. 1868. 


Pitti. This characteristic contrivance of those latter days in Florence, 
when it was a matter of course that the sovereign should be hated by 
and should fear his subjects, was built when, in place of the old rulers 
of the Republic dwelling in the Palazzo della Signoria, a despot had his 
home in the Palazzo Pitti. The long private passage in question may 
be seen coming out from a corner of the former building, and by a bridge 
so high in air as not to catch the eyes of the passers in the intervening 
street beneath, unless they look absolutely skywards, gaining the neigh- 
boring pile of the Uffizj. The vast extent of this edifice helps the mys- 
terious passenger—spy, sdirro, headsman, assassin, lady fair, or ducal 
highness, less * serene,’ mayhap, than usual—on his secret way as far as 
the up-stream end of the narrow Via degli Archibusieri, which skirts the 
river from the Uffizj to the Ponte Vecchio, The private way is carried 


along the tops of the high houses of this street, crosses it by an arch at the | 


further end at the corner of the bridge, creeps along the roofs of the 
houses supported by its time-defying piers, spans the interval at the 
crown of the bridge by means of the arcade above-mentioned, resumes its 
course along the top of the bridge houses, leaps another street, the Via 
dei Bardi, and so pursues its way to the Pitti, passing through the church 
of Santa Felicita ex route, and piously opening to the traveller by this 
secret road a view of the high altar, and affording him an opportunity, 
possibly much needed, of doing a hurried genuflection, and getting, or 
at least asking, a blessing on his errand. Finally, this most melodra- 
matic of passages reaches its destination in most appropriately melodra- 
matic style, entering the Pitti by a concealed door, opening in the niche 
of a colossal statue, which most effectually hides it, and would hide at 
need any one entering from it. 

“* But the scene from the crown of the old bridge was as fair in Gop’s 
daylight, whatever steps were skulking along the secret path above ; and 
the variety of mysterious affairs and meetings—queer enough some of 
them—which took place in the quaint little house on the bridge, inter- 
fered in no wise with the palace secrets, their so-near neighbors.” 


In the small jeweller’s shop on one of the piers the 
two old men hold their conference, but powerful in- 
fluence is at work to defeat the plans of the worthy 
schemers, the influence of one woman’s determined 
will, who for twenty years has labored, and waited, 
and suffered for the one purpose of her life. 

Although the spendthrift son of a thrifty father, the 
Marchese Perini was, at the commencement of the 
story, the possessor and occupant of the Lunardi Pal- 
aces ; it never ceased to be called by its original name, 
nor could the descendants of the ancient house ever 
cease to feel an almost frantic desire for the restora- 
tion of their old inheritance. The author fully appre- 
ciates the religious veneration with which an Italian 
regards his ancestral house. 


“It is more to them than a property ; it is a symbol, an embodiment, 
anda record. Itis all that his epaulettes are to a soldier, its flag to a 
regiment, his shield to a knight, his name on the roll to an attorney, her 
fair fame to a woman, his credit on change to a merchant. “And it is more 
than any or all of these, because the memories attached to it comprehend 
all that is valued and reverenced in the past ; and the hopes, of which it 
is a centre, comprise every aim and ambition for ourselves, and those 
whom we love better than ourselves, in the future. 

“ In all things, save the simple and primary wants and impulses of our 
nature, men feel as they have been taught and bred to feel, not only by 
those who have the immediate teaching of them, but by all the influences 


syncrasies of past generations of their ancestors. Italians feel this family 
palazzo-worship more intensely than one of ourselves can well realize, not- 
withstanding all the words that have been expended in illustrating the 
sertiment ; and Marietta was, from special education, special character, 
and special position, calculated to feel it with an intensity exceptional even 
among her own people.” 


In Marietta family pride is the all-engrossing sen- 
timent. She is a persevering, but otherwise not re- 
markable woman ; and yet she rises above the level 
of her ordinary surroundings by the force of her 
character and the power which has sustained her in 
the surrender of all human sympathy and love for 
the achievement of one great object, the rehabilitation 
of her house. She is not a lovable person, but one 
who commands a certain degree of respect. The 
same cannot be said for her nephew, Sebastian, the 
last scion of the house of Lunardi; the feeble repre- 
sentative of a long line of once powerful nobles— 
weak, dreamy, and irresolute—as much in love with 
Laura as his half-alive nature will admit of, and yet 
incapable of a lofty or absorbing passion. We are at 
a loss to see what so charming a girl as Laura can 
find to admire in such a very slow, nerveless lover as 
Sebastian, except, perhaps, that his gentle nature 
yields readily to her control, and that it is gratifying 
to her self-love to be the Egeria from whom he draws 
aid and inspiration. The old Canonica is one of a 
thousand whom we daily meet with in the streets of 
an Italian city ; but the canon Guido is a more subtle, 
and we may say a more dangerous personage. A 
man of moderate intellect, no very high standard of 
morality, and a dignified and persuasive address, he 
seems secure in a position established by history and 
tradition, and dating back to an age to which Italians 
refer with unquestioning reverence. The little 
sketch of the poor Gobbo Bouanera is one of the 

















best in the book ; it is short, but full of vigor, and im- 
| parts a degree of life to the later pages of the novel 
which is very desirable. 

No one who has been in Florence can read without 
interest the graphic sketches—so satisfactory in their 
fulness of detail—of this lovely old!town and its sur- 
roundings which are so pleasantly given by Mr. 
Trollope; and those whose wanderings have been 
more circumscribed will feel themselves transported 
into the atmosphere of that beautiful city, where every- 
thing, except humanity, may be seen in the greatest 
perfection. 





of the social system around them, and by the traditions and inherited idio- , 
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y lege WORSHIP OF FESUS, in its Past and Present 
| Aspects. By Samuel Fohnson, Minister of the Free 
| Church at Lynn. Boston: William V. Spencer. 1868.— 
| The aim of this little treatise, which, we learn from a note, 
| was printed at the request of the “Free Religious Associ- 
| ation,” is to show that Christianity is but a “ step in the line 


| of ascending idealizations,” and by no means the final one, 
| The author’s theory is this : 
4 The soul associates its best faith with the lowest class of objects 
discovers that it is giving them more meaning than they will bear ; idea!- 
jzes afresh on higher materials and with the same experience, unti] at last 
the highest object is found—its attraction through 4ll the restless pursuit, 
| because also its own inmost life—which alone cannot thus deceive. 
| Man’s power of growth, therefore, resides in the ability to shift his vene- 
| ration ; it depends not on any one special object, but on the upward-look- 
| jng spirit within him: on its creative faculty and the freedom of its 
| wings. Jdeals prove themselves to be idealizations that they may point 
| him to higher levels. This is religious progyess.”” 
| This theory, which accounts very well for the worship of 
| Jesus, viewed as the type of the human, “the Highest of the 
| Finite,” as Richter says, fails to explain the Jewish mono- 
| theistic worship of Jehovah. Had Jesus appeared in 
Greece about the time of Thales, as the period next higher 
|than the polytheism of nature-worship in the progress 
|toward the monotheistle worship of the Infinite, His dis- 
' pensation would offer no difficulty ; but, appearing as He 
| did among a people whose monotheism was already a step 
| higher than the worship of any merely human type, He 
‘must remain a riddle on this theory. Greece might very 
'well gain by exchanging her conglomerate of ideal frag- 
| ments for the unity of ideal offered in the person of the 
| Christ ; but how the Jews should gain anything by the adop- 


| tion of a God-man for a God is hard to see. Mr. Johnson 
| may, perhaps, say that, as a nation, the Jews never did ac- 
| cept the Christian ideal ; but then he is bound to admit 
' that it was inferior to their own, and that they were right in 
| rejecting it. We believe he would do so. The fact is that 
| the monotheism of the Jews, though it was by no means 
|so pure at all times as is generally supposed, is very 
| difficult to account for; the general laws that are de- 
| duced from a study of Aryan religions do not seem appli- 
| cable to Semitic systems at all. The religious conscious- 
ness seems to have developed itself in the two peoples ac- 
cording to very different principles, hence the very different 
attitudes which they assumed toward Christianity on its ap- 
pearance. It was “to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to 
the Greeks foolishness.” Precisely ; and why ? 
Mr. Johnson’s theory of the rise and spread of Christian- 
ity is substantially that of Strauss, and both fail to see the 
: point which solves this question and at the same time gave 
the system its hold. Tennyson has stated it with great pre- 
| cision : 


** Though truths in manhood darkly join, 
Deep-seated in our mystic frame, 
We yield all blessing to the name 

Of him that made them current coin. 


“ For wisdom dealt with mortal powers, 
Where truth in closest words shall fail ; 
When truth, embodied in a tale, 

Shall enter in at lowly doors.” 





| About the period of the Christian Era there was much 
| glorious truth abroad in the world, accessible to all who 
| could receive it in “ closest words,” The Greek mind, the 
| most powerful and healthy the world has ever seen, had 
left the fruit of its efforts in views of Gop, and duty, and 
life which the modern mind, with its mists and obscurities, 
has hardly ever had a glimpse of, and in whose “ far delight” 
but few even of the ancients could be sharers. Plato says: 
“It is hard to find Gop, and impossible to show Him to 
the multitude even when Heis found.” At the beginning of 
the Roman Empire polytheism was well-nigh dead, and the 
problem for thinkers was how to show the One God to the 
people. Christianity solved that problem ; embodied the 
truth in a tale, revealed it, and made it enter in at lowly 
deors. In the commingling ®f Hebrew with Greek thought, 
truth lost much of its clearness and comprehensiveness and 
had to make several compromises ; the spirit was often lost 
in the letter; clear vision had to be replaced by dogma. 
That Christianity made few converts among the cultured 
Jews and Greeks is not wonderful; that it loses its hold 
upon minds able to drink at the fountains of Greek thought 
is what we might expect ; to such, however, it will no longer 
be foolishness. 

Mr. Johnson’s little treatise shows much learning and 
research in many directions, and is well worth a careful 
perusal, notwithstanding that he does not show that he sees 
clearly the true position of the worship of Jesus—The Re- 
vealing Word. 


Poems. By Horace P. Biddle. Printed at the Riverside 
Press, and for sale by Hurd & Houghton, New York. 1868. 
—This is, perhaps, the best thing in Mr. Biddle’s book : 


“LIFE, 
* A child has birth ; 
A boy’s at play ; 
A man goes forth ; 
His locks are gray ; 
A heap of earth, 
And he has passed away.” 
We consider it the best because it is the shortest. If Mr. 
Biddle had imitated this admirable conciseness in all his 
poems, we might not have found more to praise, but we 
should certainly have had less to blame. As it is, he almost 
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forces us reluctantly to admit the justice of his own estimate 
of his merits contained in the last stanza of the following 
unique and striking poem, entitled 


“WE. 
** We’re a wise and happy three, 
I, myself, and me— 
We'rea We. 


‘** T wakes up at ten per morning, 
Gazes on myself ; 
Me, aroused, begins adorning 
We, the lucky elf. 
We’re a wise and happy three, 
I, myself, and me— 
We'rea We. 
** T sits down ard writes a critique, 
Me an’ myself look on ; 
Philosophic or poetic— 
Now the author’s done ! 
We're a wise and happy three, 
I, myself, and me— 
We'rea We. 
** Me an’ myself are little thought of— 
I they all despise, 
Yet they think (unless he’s bought off) 
That the we is wise. 
We’re a wise and happy three, 
I, myself, and me— 
We'rea We. 


“* Who the I, myself, and me are, 
All know as we pass, 
Never dreaming that the three are 
But a single ass. 
We’re a wise and happy three, 
I, myself, and me— 
We'rea We.” 

Bianca Capello: A Tragedy. Being a Completion of the 
First Volume of the Dramatic Series. By Laughton Osborn. 
New York: Moorhead, Simpson & Bond. 1868.—We have 
heretofore so fully reviewed Mr. Osborn’s previously pub- 
lished tragedies that it is unnecessary to say more of this 
one than that it has all the merits and most of the faults of 
its predecessors. There is the same tiresome prolixity of 
dialogue, the same peculiar woodenness in the personages 
of the drama, the same frigidity of imagination we before 
remarked as characteristic of the author, but also, it is fair 
to add, a symmetry of plot and, in the main, a correctness 
of language and ideas which are his chief virtues. The 
play is founded on an episode in the romantic history of 
Bianca Capello, who, eloping from Venice with a banker’s 


clerk, became first the mistress and afterward the wife of 


Francesco de Medici, Grand Duke of Florence. Historians 
depict her as very far from being an angel of light. Among 


other charming eccentricities, she is said to have passed off 


on her lover as her own a child which she procured from a 
poor woman, and to have secured her secret by the assassi- 
nation of most of those who aided the deception. She died, 
in 1587, at Poggio, within a few minutes of her husband, 
both having been taken suddenly ill after a dinner at which 
the grand duke’s brother, Cardinal Ferdinand, participated. 
The cardinal was suspected of having poisoned them, a 
view which Mr. Osborn adopts, making the motive consist 
in his unrequited love for Bianca. He disagrees with the 
historians, paints Bianca as the loveliest and most unduly 
maligned of women, and, in a profuse farrago of notes and 
appendices, sets forth his reasons for doing so. There isa 
certain class of minds which take particular delight in 
championing the memory of calumniated beauty. Mr. 
Roscoe, it will be remembered, has rendered a similar ser- 
vice to Lucrezia, and very ably, too, it is done. Sir Walter 
Scott felt himself compelled to take up lance and shield in 
defence of lovely, luckless Mary Stuart, and even Cather- 
ine de Medici has not lacked a defender. Doubtless we 
shall one day have an apology for the Marchioness de Brin- 
villiers, and a convincing argument of the purity of Messa- 
lina. . Yet this sort of thing does no harm if it only amuses 
the writer, and Mr. Osbern brings to bear on his task an 
amount of historic research and a patient investigation 
which make his notes and appendices vastly entertaining. 
Indeed we have found them much more entertaining than 
the text, which is correct but dull. There is really in this 
portion of his book a great deal of curious erudition which 
will well repay perusal, and it gives us another inducement 
for the regret we before expressed, that Mr. Osborne has not 
turned his talents to better account. Published separately 
as an historical study, the matter of the appendices might 
prove a very readable essay, but burdened with a drama 
which not even the “author’s death” we fear will induce 
“his countrymen to read,” it is only a waste of labor. 
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Here! 
Up here! 
Should I fear, 
My castle near ? 
Deep hid, deep hid in tree 
I chatter, chatter lazily. 
For, though I was once a warrior bold, 
And my armor it shone with burnished gold ; 
Yet, now, at my ease, oh ! quite at my ease, 
I sit at my gate and do as I please. 
True ! by the strange and mystic sign 
Deep graven on this garb of mine. 
Tell us, wise one, can you guess 
What the symbol is? Confess. 
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Music. I rattle along and make my boast ; 
C. Y. Fonpa, Cincinnati, O.—Planchette Polka. Composed by Aug. I once led on a mighty host. 
La Motte. Pp. 5. All day long I chat, chat, chat, 
No matter what. the world is at. 
thi centan gine iain’ And so I bluster here 
TABLE-TALK. Till the fields are sere 


And leaves are few; 


Y way of supplement to our description last week of = tale 
the status of Chinamen in California, we quote this What inoee 
paragraph from Zhe San Francisco Bulletin: Do you? 





“John Chi is ubiq You see him everywhere—on every GrorcE Coorer. 
mile—on almost every foot of the road—from Alta to Reno. His bizarre : . 
figure greets you at every station, at the mouth of every tunnel, on the| THE Milton Zfcfaph controversy goes on at such a rate 


side of every causeway and cutting, in the most perilous places—where | that we shall best discharge our duty of keeping our read- 
the snow is deepest and the avalanches thickest—you see him high up ers au courant with it by piecing together the arguments 
on the mountain tops chopping wood, and you see him down in the deep | sresented since those we have already summarized. Two 
gulleys plying his shovel or his pick ; you see him at his task in the gray I 7 Ss 5 gees Ms : aban npn P i 

of the early dawn and the gloom of the evening twilight. There is not | M€W Points, raised by the anti-Miltonians, and by which at 
a lazy bone in his body, and he is not too fastidious to do the shabbiest | first they seemed to set so much store as to be willing to 
kind of work, provided he is paid for it. He works hard and eats but | rest their cause on them, are: (1.) That the word #¢s eccurs 


little ; does his own cooking, washes and mends his own clothes. He is * . ae : } . 
hardy, patient, persistent, faithful to his employers, and seldom refuses foun dienes in the Epiinpt, although it bad ecarcely comeie- 


| to do what he is told. He has developed such aptitude for certain kinds t® US in Milton’s time, being found only three times in 
of work, has made himself so essential an item in the great work of build- | Shakespeare,!not at all in the authorized translation of the 
| ing the road over the mountain, and has been withal so true, so steadfast, | Bible, and not (the, suggester of this test asserted) by Mil- 


and inoffensive, that all, even the common day-laborers, speak well of | . acs " te bi 
and, we believe, generally treat him kindly. If John is not very largely | peer er anne werk, {a} That the ape 


stocked with ideas, he has imitative instinct largely developed. As a | Helicon ” used,in the Epitaph as the name of a spring, x 
tunnel-cutter he was especially invaluable. During the progress of the | fountain, instead of a hill, a blunder of which Milton was 
great Summit tunnel, there was a strike in some of the Nevada mines, | incapable.-—The use of its fis considered by Zhe Spectator 
and a number of Cornishmen came up to work for the company. But it | «the criticism which has shaken us most gravely as to the 
was found that the Chinamen could do considerably more work and | y,- . . : ” ee ae 
stand the fatigue and foul air of underground work much better. The | Miltonic authorship of the epitaph.” Lord W fachelnen. name 
Cornishmen tried it awhile, but concluded to leave the work of boring | it “ ought to be conclusive to any reasonable mind.” A 
through — a the more adaptable Ce’ stial, and went | writer in Zhe Pall Mall Gazette finds two instances of the 
away 1n disgust. . * +t} ; ini 
rye se add in acini ty thie aint hecdled | use of #ts by Milton, yet he agrees with this opinion ; 
hs fi Pp h a Bie ae im the ao ed — “The quiet and modest letter of $S. M. P.’ to The Times 
two paragrap Ss from the chapter on Society in Mr. John | ought now to set the question at rest. He argues against the lines being 
S. Hittell’s Resources of California (pp. 375, 387), the fourth | Milton’s from the recurrence as many as four times in t_¢m of the neuter 
edition of which has just been published by Messrs. Roman | Possessive, is. It has been often remarked that this f’ cm is unknown in 
& Co., in San Francisco : the authorized version of the Bible, and is rarely fou } in Shakespeare, 
“© 85964. Anti-Chis Mobs.—The whi F _.. | or generally in the Elizabethan writers. It was not sc 2enerally supposed 
on 4. An . inese Mo 2M '¢ white miners have a great dislike | that it continued to be very rare to a later period. ‘ . M. P.’ says that 
to Chinamen, who are frequently driven away from their claims, and he believes it does not occur in Milton’s poems. Ih ve taken the trouble 
expelled from districts by mobs. In such cases the officers of the law to look’through Milton{fcr the’purpose,‘and I only f r J it twice. 
do not ordinarily interfere, and no matter how much the unfortunate “ Firstly ska well-known passage : 7 
yellow men may be beaten or despoiled, the'law does not attempt to re- ig aa GZ m place.’—Parad. i, 25 
store them to their rights or avenge their wrongs.” ee i" The mind ‘s its own place.’—Paradzse Lost, 1., 254. 
27% . . s There are no Chinese beggars in the streets, and no ae 
Chinese patients in the public hospitals. The common laborers are 
brought to the state under contract to work for several years at a low 








***Nc alsehood can endure 
elestial temper, 
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It will be observed that in both these cases the noun to which the pro- 
noun refers is an abstraction. When he uses concrete words, Milton 


seems universally to personify, and give either a masculine or feminine 
gender, as, 


“* When the gust hath blown his fill ;’ 
and, 


“** Did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night.’ 


The writer of the lines in question, whoever he may have been, seems to 
have designed an imitation of Milton, the only fault in which, I have hith- 
erto thought, was that it was a little overdone, and that too many of Mil- 
ton’s peculiar quaintnesses of form and phrase were brought within so 
short a compass. It wasa very clever four de force, nor need we impute 
te the writer any fraudulent intention. But I think ‘S. M. P.’ has found 
the joint in the armor. Yours, etc., Cx.” 
So far as we have seen at this writing, nothing has been 
advanced in refutation of this point. With /e/icon it is dif- 
ferent. Mr. W. H. Dixon has taken up the objection and 
Settles it, as it seems to us, conclusively. ‘ Milton,” he 
says, “knew very well: that Helicon was a range of hills ; 
also, that this range of hills contained the springs and 
streamlets of the Muses; and he used a natural license of 
the poets of his time in making the one name of the sacred 
hill stand for the many less musical names of the sacred 
waters.” And he goes on to show by examples that this 
has commonly been done, quoting Edmund Spenser (2 pas- 
sages), Michael Drayton, William Browne (3), Hugh Hol- 
land, Richard Barnfield, Thomas Jordan, Richard Crashaw 
(4); and he concludes by saying, “So far as I am aware, 
this practice of the poets is constant, and, indeed, uniform. 
Woes The use made of the word Hé/icon in the epitaph 
is in accordance with the invariable usage of the best poets.” 
In general this seems to be accepted by the controvertists ; 
but “ W. V. H.”—who writes to Zhe Times a letter from 
which we shall presently have to quote again—admits its 
critical importance, yet is not satisfied : 

“Tf,” he says, “ the question had been one of any other writer what- 
ever except Milton, I should have felt that the objection on the score of 
scholarship has been to a great extent removed by Mr. Dixon’s citations. 
But, as I have already said, geographical learning and accuracy, even to 
the point of pedantry, were a remarkable characteristic of the style of 
Milton—witness the description of the site of Paradise. If Mr. Dixon 
could satisfy me that Milton himself had ever used Helicon in this loose 
and paraphrastic sense, I would yield the point at once. But my difficulty, 
which is special and personal as respects Milton, is not altogether met by 
Citations from other authors of undoubted learning, but of a less severe 
and rigorous classicality.” 

Lord Winchelsea, in the course of a letter which is very 
pert and, on the whole, contemptible, says : 


“One word now with Mr. H. Dixon. I deny that the production of 


fifty mistakes from the works of Spenser, Drayton, Brown, Holland, 
Barnfield, or the blundering gentleman Richard Crashaw, whom Mr. Dixon 
finely terms ‘ the learned Canon of Loretto,’ will affect Milton, who was 
not in the habit of blundering in such matters. 


“His own argument ought rather to lead Mr. Dixon to ascribe the 
authorship of the £fitaph to some individual of the class he has shown 
up and not to Milton.” 

But as, half-a-dozen lines below, and in a letter—indeed, 
in a sentence—chiefly devoted to grammatical criticism, his 
lordship writes different . . . to, it is not necessary to attach 
much weight to his opinion. The course of this nobleman, 
indeed, has been such that a stickler for the decencies and 


_ “At all events, the epitaph can scarcely be Milton’s. He was not so 
impoverished in thoughts as to quote himself. But young Mr. Marvell 
might have unconsciously assisted himself without dishonor.—Your obe- 
dient servant, “E, F. B. 


“Lonpon, July 27, 1868.” 


Beside this should be read the following, for which we 
return to “ W. V. H.’s” letter in Zhe Times: 

“If the signature be, as Mr. Bond asserts, P. M., and the writing is not 
like that of Milton, what reason is there even to presume that the verses 
are Milton’s? Indeed, the whole presumption is then the other way. 

“If the initials were A. M. instead of P. M. I should readily ascribe 
the poem to the graceful muse of Marvell. In 1647 Marvell was about 
27 years of age. He left England to travel on the Continent in 1642, and 
in spite of the somewhat apocryphal story of his secretaryship at Con- 
stantinople, he was probably in England in 1647. It is supposed that he 
made his first acquaintance with Milton in Italy many years before he 
was associated with him in his public office. Marvell was a poet who, in 
the language of the Greeks, would have been described as one of the 
‘ol epi Milton.’ He was of the school of Milton, but he was not Mil- 
ton. He was not the rose, but he had lived near it. 

“ TEMPLE, July 30. “WW. V. H. 

* P.S.—Since the above was written I observe that the idea of ascrib- 
ing the poem to Marvell has also occurred to a correspondent of Zhe 
Pall Mail Gazette, who signs himself * E. F. B.’? The writer in question 
makes a singular blunder in insisting that Thackeray and all the rest of 
the world are wrong in attributing the hymn beginning 7%e Spacious 
Firmament on High to Addison, the verses being in fact (as ‘E. F. B.’ 
asserts) by Marvell. This is a complete mistake. The hymn is by Ad- 
dison, and will be found in No. 465 of the Sectator, in one of his Satur- 
day religious papers.” 

It only remains to mention that, beside the various revi- 
sions which were embodied in the version of the lines we 
printed last week, Mr. Bond, of the British Museum, has 
published an exact transcript of the poem as he reads it, in 
which the word existences is changed into consistencies in the 
couplet originally printed : 
“The thread of life untwisted is 
Into its first existences.” 

WE mentioned some time ago as in preparation at Lon- 
don Zhe People of India, a series of photographic illustra- 
tions, with descriptive letterpress, of the races and tribes 
of Hindustan, originally prepared under the authority of the 
government of India, and edited by J. Forbes Watson and 
J. W. Kaye. Zhe Atheneum, in noticing the first two vol- 
umes, says that it will be published in eight quartos and 
cost £18, and hopes that the secretary of state may pur- 
chase several hundred copies for distribution among the best 
native and foreign Indian scholars. England is indebted 
for this great work to the late Lord Canning, former Gov- 
ernor-General of British India, who originated the idea and 
encouraged it with liberal contributions from his private 
means, 








IN reply to the late action of the House of Lords on the 
Irish Church bill the Reform League has definitely declared 
its position on that question in the approaching elections. 
Mr. Beales, the president of the society, stated at the meet- 
ing of the Central Committee that it was the duty of the 
league to promote the harmony and union between Eng- 
land and Ireland by returning to the next Parliament only 


amenities of literary controversy might say that he is no| such men as were ready to vote for the full religious and 


gentleman, and we were glad when, to one of his sallies 
that might have appeared in Zhe New York Herald, Mr. 


political equality of the Irish people. This concession, 
asserted the speaker, neither the aristocratic nor the epis- 


Dixon retorted : ‘ Truth is not to be served by broad grins, | copal oppesition could resist. It was also resolved by the 
profane language, and the humor of a country fair. Some] Central Committee to get up a monster demonstration im- 
friends should tell the noble lord that the most vicious circle | mediately before the elections. A resolution calling upon 
in which a man can argue is a horse-collar.” The other| the people of England and Ireland to support this pro- 
points which have been raised we can state more briefly. Mr. | gramme was also passed unanimously. 


John Robertson sends to 7ie Atheneum a metrical analysis 


of the lines, which brings him to this conclusion : 


“ There-are about as many lines of seven as lines of eight syllables, and 
as many lines beginning with trochees as lines beginning with iambics, in 


Apropos of the modest eulogies which Mr. Disraeli passed 
on the administrative abilities of his own Cabinet at the 
famous Merchant Taylors’ banquet, 7he Zimes criticises the 


L’ Allegro and Ji Penseroso ; and these Miltonic peculiarities are evi- financial statement of the last aqwatter, which can hardly be 


dent in the Zpitaph.” 
Here is a notice of Mr. Morley’s as to its occasion ; 


** Whose death suggested it? In October, 1647, William Cartwright, 
who was not unworthy,of an epitaph from Milton; had been dead nearly 


considered quite so satisfactory. Though the amount 
total of the income is £18,284,000 against 417,782,000 of 
the corresponding quarter in the previous year, this gain is 
only a nominal one, for it is due to the increase in the income 


four years, but the collection of his comedies and other verse, to which tax, which has jes from £ 1,577,000 to & 2,269,000. De- 
some fifty of the wits and poets of the day prefixed memorial lines, was ducting this item, it leaves a decrease of 4190,000 against 
not published until 1651. One has only to observe how immeasurably | last year, and to this must be added the “ miscellaneous 


the new epitaph overtops the work of all the fifty to form some notion of 
its author’s place among the writers of his time. It is possible that, al- 


revenue,’’ stated to have increased by £261,000, but which 


though Milton, under the Commonwealth, would not join his verse to Siac real eee being caused by back payments. By 
that of royalist wits before a volume of comedies, he, too, had found a subtracting this item also from the sum total it appears 
theme in the early death of the young man of genius who was at once wit, | that, instead of having increased, the revenue has on the 


poet, philosopher, and divine. About two years before the date of this 
epitaph died also William Habington, the author of the purest love poetry 


contrary fallen off during the last quarter by £453,000. 


written in the time of Charles I. ; and, although Habington was a Catho- Thus we find that the customs are £48,000, the ree 
lic, Milton would have appreciated that character in the author of Cas- & 171,000, stamps & 175,000, etc., less than they were during 


tara.” 


the previous quarter. 7Z%e Times explains this decrease 


Here, finally, is a suggestion from another correspondent of | Chiefly by last year’s failure of the crops, which not only 


The Pall Mall Gazette: 


“ 


affected the excise, but made itself felt in other ways and 


. May not Professor Morley and the British Museum experts by & varmty of other causes. At the same time it hints 


be incorrect? The initials are not necessarily J. M. nor P.M. May | Plainly that it would be better for Mr, Disraeli not to chal- 
they not be, considering the partial obliteration by the British Museum | lenge too close a scrutiny into his administration by such 


stamp of the first letter—may they not be A.M. Here I am deliberately 
pointing to Andrew Marvell, at the date (1647) twenty-seven years of 
age. He was subsequently Milton’s secretary, and it is not too much to 
suppose that he was an early admirer of Milton, and that he might have 
taken lines or half lines, ideas, rhymes, what not, from his then favorite 


empty boasts as he had made at the Merchant Taylors’ 
banquet. 


The Times also discusses the increasing number of the 


and his future master. The merits of the epitaph itself are foreign to my destitute who aS dependent in England and Wales on pub- 
present point. But the disputed piece Aas merits, and great merits— | lic charity, and is filled with alarm at the proposed addition 
merits strictly Miltonian, although, as I think, not of Milton himself. The | to the poor-tax. In 1861,the number of paupers in a popu- 


lines are written by a very clever and enthusiastic disciple. Marvell’s 


poetry is always good. Witness that Spacious Firmament on High 


lation of 20,066,224 was 883,927, of whom 125,866 lived in 


a] 


almost always ascribed to Addison, and especially by Thackeray in the poor-houses and the rest received indoor and outdoor aid. 


Humorists. 


The expenses were £5,778,943. In 1867, the number of 


“ Now for the experts and the curious; may not the first of the two | paupers was 931,546, out of a population of 21,429,508, and 


letters, the J or the P, be A? Nothing was more common in the olden 
time with the letter A than to endow the first and up line with a hori- 
zontal flourish at the summit. The British Museum stamp obliteration 


the expenses were £6,959,840. Of this host a dispropor- 
tionate and yearly increasing number belongs to London, 


would at once account for Mr. Morley mistaking it for a J, and the Mu- which supported last year 122,154 paupers, at a cost of £1,- 


seum authorities for a P. 





175,363. Zhe Times is of the opinion that to induce the 


able-bodied poor who persist in remaining idly in London 
while they could secure employment in the country, and 
to keep away the poor who flock in from the provinces, it 
will become necessary to limit the already excessive char- 
ity system. 


THE BritisH CHEss ASSOCIATION is to have at London, 
on the 23d of November, a chess tournament at which many 
celebrated players are expected to be present with a view 
of testing their skill. A number of prizes, among which is 
one of 50 guineas, are to be awarded. 


Many of our readers have expressed their interest in the 
revolt of the author of Prometheus in. Atlantis, the Rey. 
William Isaacs Loomis, and others against the Newtonian 
philosophy. By such this announcement from Zhe Athen- 
@um will be thought worth quoting : 

“The drought is a sign of the times, and, along with some other facts, 
tends to prove Sir Isaac Newton and all who believe in him mistaken. 
The great philosopher and his disciples held that there was such a phen- 
omenon as precession of the equinoxes, that the earth is flattened at the 
poles, and so forth ; but they maintained this theory only for selfish pur- 
poses of their own, not because it was the true one. The truth is the 
other way. The earth, instead of being orange-shaped, has the shape of 
a pine-apple, and is drawn out or elongated at the poles, and is not tlat- 
tened, and there is no precession of the equinoxes. And the expounder 
of this ‘ true theory’ warns the public that the elongation has got to such 
a pitch that an awful cataclysm may be looked for at any moment. ‘The 
earth is about to change its centre of gravity; Rome is to be suddenly 
overwhelmed and seen no more for ever ; and the whole northern hemi- 
sphere will share more or less in the tremendous disturbance. No kia; - 
dom, empire, or sovereignty is worth a year’s purchase, There is to bea 
new earth so pervaded with currents of magnetism and electricity that the 
soil will be fruitful beyond the power of the liveliest imagination to con- 
ceive, and man is to live as long as the oak of the forest. The inhabitants 
of the northern hemisphere are urged to escape the danger by emigrating 
forthwith to Australia, where they will be in safety ; and it is shown that 
this is the will of Providence ; for would the gold discoveries have been 
made at the Antipodes if there had not been a mighty design to allure mii- 
lions of people, and impel them by the hope of gain to the most multitudin- 
ous emigration the worid has yet witnessed, and thus to escape the threat- 
ened catastrophe ?—All this is gravely argued and published, supported 
by passages of Scripture, by a colonial author, who promises ere long to 
bring out a big book on the same overpowering subject.” 


CHAMELEONS are disputing the claim upon the attention 
of the newspaper naturalists which musquitoes had estab- 
lished by their invasion of England. A pair of chameleons 
belonging to Lady Cust have been blest with a family of 
nine little chameleons, but the parents will not bestir them- 
selves to feed their offspring, so the owners appeal to the 
public, through Zhe Zimes, to know what is to be done. 
How the nine little ones will thrive while awaiting, with 
empty stomachs, the manufacture of public opinion as to 
their diet, is the cause of some apprehension, but Zhe Spec- 
tator discerns in the whole affair the “symbol of a modern 
cabinet meeting.” 


Mr. CuTHBERT C, GRuNDY publishes in the English 
papers the fact of the discovery, by some workmen digging 
in a cellar in Blackpool, Lancashire, of a diving oyster, 
“ firmly imbedded in the clay at a depth of five feet from the 
surface.” 


ConTRARY to the general expectation of the London 
journals the news of the last great victory which the Rus- 
sians have gained in Bokhara has been received by the 
Anglo-Indian press more quietly than that of some of the 
earlier successes of the Czar in Central Asia. Zhe Calcutts 
Englishman, it is true, remarks that the blow which has 
prostrated the power of Mazzifar will find an echo at the 
hearth of every Mussulman in the Orient; but Zhe Friend 
of India attaches little importance to the advantages which 
will accrue from it to the Russians ; on the contrary, it 
thinks that it will only involve them in a guerilla war which 
may outlast this century and cost the Czar more men and 
treasure than even the Caucasus. The death of the Emir 
only raises up a new and more determined enemy to Rus- 
siain the person of Jacob Kush Begi. Zhe Times of India, 
in evident anticipation of the next highly seasoned dish of 
news for the Calcutta market, sneeringly asks what Russia 
expects to do with this immense wilderness which she has 
overrun ? Find out and fix’the hiding-places of the dif- 
ferent nomadic races who shall pay her tribute? “The 
only impression,” says the writer, “which a glance at 
these barren regions produces on the mind is one of wonder 
that men should traverse such great distanceswith out an ob- 
ject.” But while the Anglo-Indians affect to treat the danger 
lightly, Russia abates not one jot of her activity. An indi- 
vidual representing himself to be Prince Tiros Shah, but 
who is a Russian emissary, traverses Central Asia, and 
preaches everywhere a formal crusade against the English. 
At the same time a prophecy that in the course of the next 
year the great saviour of the Mohammedans, Iman Mehu- 
di, would appear to fulfil his mission, is being circulated 
throughout the entire Punjaub. Then it is announced by 
the last Levant mail that the Russians have forbidden the 
Bokharese population from carrying on commercial opera- 
tions with India. In one word, from the Adriatic to the Indi- 
an and the China seas spreads the net of Muscovite intrigue 
and conspiracy, and every element is cunningly used to ad- 
vance success. In Afghanistan Shir-Ali has declined to 
negotiate with Azin Khan. Abdul Rhaman Khan, who 
had gone to the relief of Kabul, has been defeated and com- 
pelled to retire to Beld, 


Russia is busy also, on her European side, in her old 
game of making the Poles wretched in little matters as 
well as in great. The government has issued to its subor- 
dinates a circular giving this extremely rigid construction 








of the laws respecting the Polish tongue : 
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“Tt is necessary to explain that the interdiction of the Polish language 
extends not only to those places and establishments mentioned in the 
circular of the 22d March, but also to all other public places and estab- 
lishments, such as hotels, inns, eating-houses and hotel dining-rooms, re- 
freshment counters, public houses, restaurants, confectioners, coffee- 
houses, drinking places, cellars, shops, warehouses, public gardens, 
prom enades, printing, lithographic, and photographic establishments, and 
in all places to which the public have access. All private conversation in 
the Polish language is also forbidden, with the exception of those con- 
versations which are held indoors and in the family circle.” 


{In the English papers we find two curious instances of 
the rigor with which the officials punish the circulation of 
news unfavorable to the government. A student at the 
University of Siedlec recently received a letter from a 
friend of his in Turkey, a Polish refugee, and as it con- 
tained many interesting facts and comments on current 
affairs, he showed it to several of his colleagues. This 
having come to the ears of the university authorities, a 
strict inquiry was instituted into the matter, and all the 
students who were convicted of having read the letter, 
about thirty in number, were expelled from the university. 
The other is that an inquiry was ordered, with the object of 
discovering the writer of some letters reflecting on the au- 
thorities which had appeared in a Russian newspaper. 
The result of the inquiry was to fix the authorship of 
these letters on a young lady employed as governess in the 
family of the officer in command of the gendarmes of the 
district. The governor then ordered the lady to be ar- 
rested and brought to trial; but the order was resisted by 
the commanding officer, the latter at the same time sending 
a complaint to headquarters of various robberies and other 
crimes of which he alleged the governor to be guilty; so a 
commission of high civil dignitaries was then dispatched 
to the town from Warsaw, and the affair is still pending. 
And it would appear that another kind of proscription 
is desired, for The Moscow Gazette has lately published a 
series of articles with the object of showing that the num- 
ber of Poles in the Russian army and civil service is far too 
great for the safety of the empire. In the last of these 
articles it says that in the army one officer in five isa Pole 
and a Catholic, while only 8 per cent. of the rank and file 
are Poles. In some of the garrisons as many as 90 per 
cent. of the officers are of Polish origin. The following, 
it adds, is the proportion of Polish officers in the various 
arms of the service; Infantry, 23.5 per cent.; cavalry, 
15.7 per cent. ; reserve cavalry, 32.6 per cent.; field artil- 
lery, 21.6 per cent. ; reserve artillery, 20.3 per cent. ; and 
engineers, 22.2 per cent. 


THE latest sensation which the volatile Parisians have 
enjoyed is the visit of Queen Fatima, of Mohali, the small- 
est island of the Comoro group, between Madagascar and 
the African Main. Several of the journals have already 
published quite a small romance about her dusky Majesty. 
They relate that some years ago a revolution had broken 
out in Mohali, the king had been deposed and imprisoned. 
The queen is desirous to liberate him, and she has come 
to France to invoke the assistance of Napoleon for that 
purpose. A powerful religious society, which had always 
enjoyed the protection of the king (the Jesuits ?) are said 
to take a profound interest in the success of the mission, 
and they have taught the queen French to enable her to 
prefer her petition in person, The queen is described to 
be small of stature and very graceful. She has a dark, cop- 
pery complexion, large, soft black eyes, a small mouth, 
splendid teeth. Her hair is hidden beneath a golden dia- 
dem and a heavy veil. She dresses in oriental fashion. 

THE recent unveiling of the new monument erected to 
the memory of Martin Luther at Worms, Germany, has 
naturally tended to excite a fresh interest in all things con- 
nected with the great reformer, and one of its results is the 
appearance of asmall genealogical work at Leipzig which 
gives not only Luther’s family tree, but a complete history 
of his lineal descendants, of whom only one, Joachim 


Luther, now seems to survive. Martin Luther had six 
children: Hans, Elizabeth, Magdalene, Martin, Paul, and 
Margarete ; but of these only three—Hans, Paul, and Mar- 
garete—reached maturity. The Hans branch expired early 
in an only daughter who died a childless wife. The Paul 


branch multiplied, but expired in the male line in the fifth 
generation. 


A M. Victor Jacor proposes from Brighton, England, 
to issue a French address, in which all Christendom is to 
be invited to prepare for the approaching return of the 
Saviour. The Emperor Napoleon III. is alluded to as 
“the glory of France and the restorer of the Jews,” in allu- 
sion to Psalm 122, etc. M. Jacot further adds, that, from a 
proper interpretation of the prophet Daniel, Napoleon was 
certainly “the king of the north” who would conquer 
Prussia and Austria. 


A VERY curious scriptural work has appeared from the 
press of Ed. Besold, Erlangen, Germany. Its title is 
Palaorama, Oceanisch-Amerikanische Untersuchungen und 
Aufklirungen mit Ricksicht auf die biblischen Ungeschich- 
ten. Aus aem Nachlass eines Amerikanischen Alterthums- 
forschers. The primeval scriptural history of mankind, 
Paradise, the Mosaic tables, the scene of the deluge, etc., 
and even Migraim (ze. Egypt), for centuries the abode of the 
Israelites, are there transferred to America and Polynesia. 

A Husirte history, written by a certain Palazky, one of 
the leaders of the Panslavic party in Bohemia, has lately 
appeared at Prague. In the eleventh chapter of the work 
the author divides mankind into two. groups. The one is 
composed of the “ conquering, marauding nations,” the sec- 
ond of the “ peaceful and industrial.” Among the former 
(the Ahriman) he enumerates the ancient Romans, Ger- 
mans, Huns, Avanians, Mongolians, Tartars, Turks, and 
Magyars ; among the latter (the Ormuzd) the Hebrews, 
Greeks, and Slavonians. The riddle of the world’s his- 
tory seems thus at last happily explained, though it looks 
strange that the learned should never before have thought 
of this simple solution. A similar revelation was vouch- 
safed to those “peaceful” races, the Hebrews and the 
Greeks themselves. To the first all non-Jewish nations 
were “Gajim,” to the latter all non-Hellenic were “ bar- 
bares.” Our Bohemian Thucydides has evidently never 
read in the book of Psalms how systematically these 
“ peaceful” Jews conquered and murdered in the land of 
Canaan, or, in other works, how the “ peaceful’? Greeks, 
aided by Slavic mercenaries, enslaved and barbarized other 
nations, 

Mr. GERHARD ROHL?’S return from his third journey of 
Saharan explorations was noted in 7he Round Table (No. 
132) about a year ago. Since then this enterprising Ger- 
man traveller has again visited Africa, and has now just 
arrived at Bremen on his return from Abyssinia, where he 
filled the office of interpreter to the English expeditionary 
corps. After the taking of Magdala he went alone to Lalli- 
bala, the holy city of the country, which has not been visited 
by any Europeans for more than three centuries, He found 
there nine Christian churches of the primitive Byzantine 
style of architecture, all monoliths—that is to say, each hol- 
lowed out of one enormous block of stone—and richly orna- 
mented. In afterward passing by Axum he discovered the 
last of the obelisks still standing in that place, but in a state 
of almost complete ruin. 

Mr. WILLIAM ODLING has been appointed to succeed 
Faraday in the chemical professorship at the Royal Insti- 
tute, London. 

StR ALEXANDER GRANT takes the place of Sir David 
Brewster as principal of the Ediaburgh University. 

Mr. THOMAS CARLYLE has been elected president of the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution in the room of the late 
Lord Brougham. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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For convenience of reference, correspondents of this department ave 
desired to arrange questions in distinct slips from answers, and te 
attach to each of the latter the number prefixed to the query 
whereto it refers. 





O THe Epitor or THE Rounp TABLE: 

(88.)—Will you or some of your readers be kind enough to inform 
me what Dickens means when he alludes to the railway “knowingly 
shutting a green eye and opening a red one”? W. E. M. ig 

Mopi.e, AvaA., August 5, 1868. 

The allusion probably is to the red and white lanterns used by switch- 
men and others in charge of railway tracks and trains for signalling after 
dark. Not knowing the context, we cannot explain more definitely. 





(79.)—“* Constant Reader” has proposed questions which would occupy 
too much space to answer. The books he names are all out of print, but 
are to be found occasionally in Nassau street. 

(80.)—Some of the authors named in this query do not exist as separate 
works. Fabricius is a voluminous writer—his entire works making over 30 
vols. 4to. Berosius was printed in part in 1825. Moschusis a Greek poet, 
whose works are usually printed with Theocritus and Bion. Hieronymus 
is frequently found, and Hesiod, Irenzus, Clement, Strabo, Arrian, and 
Appian are not difficult to get. 

(85.)—Eneas Sylvius is another name for Pope Pius II., about whom 
your correspondent may consult Ranke or any other history of the Popes. 
He was a voluminous writer, and his works have gone through many edi- 
tions. I have never met with the edition of 1496, which Mr. Townsend 
cites incorrectly as MCCCXCVI. (1396), instead of MCCCCXCVI. 
(1496). These books are rather sought for as specimens of early printing 
than for their intrinsic worth. They are not uncommon. The history of 
the lives of Euryalus and Lucressia, by this author, was the most popular 
of his works, It was translated into several languages, and in English it 
commands a large price. See Graesse’s Trésor de Livres Rares et Pré- 


cieux. J. Sabin. 
84 Nassau Street. 





(62.)—A passage or two in your Votes and Queries upon the significa- 
tion of the affix dex in English local names has suggested to me the at- 
tempt to while away a leisure hour in a contribution to your columns upon 
this interesting subject, 

Perhaps the most common of all of the suffixes is the syllable durg, 
written indifferently derg, burgh, borg, and lengthened into dury and bo- 
rough. We have, for instance, Fredericksdurg, Hennederg, Edinburgh, 
Vyborg, Middledury, and Scarborough, The root signifies a tower or 
fortified town, and is found in the Greek riigyoc, a tower. The German 
berg is a hill-fortress, as Konigsberg, the king’s hill-fortress. The fre- 
quency of the occurrence of the termination marks the rude age when for- 
tified towers were necessary for the residents’ safety. 

Scarcely less common in England is the affix wich or wick, as Norwich, 
Hardwick. ‘This, too, is to be traced in the ancient roots of the dead 
languages. The Greek is olkoc, (with the digamma forxoc), @ house ; 
Latin, vicus, a street. The Sanscrit root is vic. Greenwich is simply 
the green house. 

Chester is another termination which has some interesting facts connect- 
ed with it. Apparently Saxon, the root is really Latin; the Saxon Ces- 
ter, or Ceaster, being only a corruption of the Latin Castra, a camp. 
During the Roman occupation of Great Britain, wherever a camp was 
established, a permanent settlement took place. Consequently we have 
Porchester, 7. ¢., Portus Castra, the camp of the harbor; Gloucester, 
Glevi Castra, the Camp of Glevum ; Dorchester, Saxon, Dorn Ceaster ; 
Latin, Durini Castra, the camp of Durinum. What mighty and dura- 
ble fortifications these must have been, when villages grew up around and 
survived them ! 

Burn is a brook or stream. The term is Saxon, as Bannockdurn, the 
stream of the Bannock. 

By or bye is a Danish and Swedish termination, signifying town or 
village, as Karleby is Charlestown, Thursby is the town of Thor, 
Kirkby is Churchtown, 
£y is a Scandinavian word meaning an island, as Kelsey, the Island of 
Kels. 

Terminations so common and apparent as daad or dale, field or feld, 
Sont or fount, need no explanation. 

Ham: (the same root as Aome) is English, and means a dwelling-house, 
as Waltham is Woodhouse, or more commonly Woodville. 

Havenisa port: Copenhagen, Commercial Port. 

Holm is Danish, a smail island, as Stockholm. 

Minster, corrupted from Latin y, and that 
from the Greek Lovog, alone, is the church of a monastery, as West- 
minster, the Western Church. 

Strat is very old English, meaning a street, as Stratford, Streetford. 

War, or ward, is Saxon, and means a fortress, as Hereward. 

Wa. Henry WapDELL, 
Univ. Geo., Athens, Geo. 
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A Thousand Perfumes have hitherto had 
their day and been discarded ; but the popularity of Phalon’s Extract of 
the FLOR DE MAYO, like its rare odor, cannot fade or die. The mo- 
ment it is inhaled you feel that it is the supreme luxury of its class—un- 
approachable—** A thing of joy for ever.” 





WELL-DESERVED HONORS. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales has appointed Messrs. 
Wheeler & Wilson ** Sewing Machine Manufacturers to Her Royal High- 


ness,” the only honor of the kind ever conferred upon a sewing machine 
house.—E-xfress. 


Our next President.—-The Phrenological 
Journal for September contains all the Presidential Candidates— 


Grant, Cotrax, Seymour, and Buarr, with Portraits and Sketches 
of Character. 





Also, Hon. Anson Burlingame ; Franz Liszt, the com- 
poser ; Arminius Vambery, the Oriental Traveller; H. Littlefield, ar- 
tis. Who are the Yankees? Use Legs and have Legs; A Key 
Thought ; the Developement Theory ; Finding a Situation ; A Perfect 
Church on Earth—Is it possible? Only 30 cents, or $3 a year. $1 50 
for ahalf year. Address S. R. Weis, 389 Broadway, New York. 





ELMIRA FEMALE COLLECE 
Arrorps Superior ADVANTAGES 


As a thorough College and a Christian Home for young ladies. ‘Terms 
moderate. Send for a circular to 


Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., President, 
Elmira, New York. 


CAUTION. 


We call attention to the fact that smctations of our fine ELECTRO- 
PLATE, consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Tea Services, etc., are exten- 
sively produced by American manufacturers ; also, that there are English 
imitations in market, both of inferior quality. These goods are offered 
for sale by many dealers, and are well calculated to deceive. Purchasers 
can only deteet and avoid counterfeits by noting our trade-mark, thus: 





Trade-Mark Stamped on 
for ¢ of 
Electro-Plate. gsi ino, every article. 


htai: 


Our Goods, which can be d from all responsible dealers, bear 
this stamp. They are heavily plated on the finest Albata or Nickel 
Silver, and we guarantee them in every respect superior to the best Shef- 
Jield Plate. 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 


Silversmiths and Manufacturers of Fine Electro-Plate, Providence, R. I. 





AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Recommended by Railway Conductors, Engineers, and Expressmen, the 
most exacting class of watch-wearers, as superior toall others for strength, 


steadiness, accuracy, and durability. 


For sale by all respectable dealers. 


ADELE DUBOIS: 
A STORY OF THE LOVELY MIRAMICHI VALLEY IN 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Prick 75 CENTS, IN 


Loring’s Railway Library. 








HANOVER 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Orrice: 45 WALL Street, New York. 


FIRE 





CASH CAPITAL, . ; ao 
TOTAL ASSETS, JULY ifias 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, . 


« $400,000 00 
614,004 47 
941,059 30 

B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
i. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 


Eastern Agency Department, Thomas James, Actuary. 





Western and Southern Agency Department, “ Underwriters’ Agency.” 


THE BEST BOOK YOU CAN PUT INTO ANY BOY’S 
HANDS IS 


RAGGED DICK. 


It is a real live book, that stirs the manliest feelings in every reader. 
Ragged Dick is one of those New York waifs—a smart, energetic little 
boot-black on Broadway, io below the Astor House—who resolves to 
rise out of his humble calling and become a clerk in some store. How 
he educated himself and won a position in a merchant's office is teld in 
so fascinating a manner, and withal so real, that it has kindled the great- 
est curiosity to learn more of RICHARD HUNTER, and letters come 
pouring in from all quarters to hurry out the sequel. 


$1 25 Buys IT. 


LORING, Publisher, 





BOSTON. 
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It will be observed that in both these cases the noun to which the pro- 
noun refers is an abstraction. When he uses concrete words, Milton 


seems universally to personify, and give either a masculine or feminine 
gender, as, 


“* When the gust hath blown his fill ;” 
*** Did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night.’ 
The writer of the lines in question, whoever he may have been, seems to 
have designed an imitation of Milton, the only fault in which, I have hith- 
erto thought, was that it was a little overdone, and that too many of Mil- 
ton’s peculiar quaintnesses of form and phrase were brought within so 
short a compass. It wasa very clever sour de force, nor need we impute 


to the writer any fraudulent intention. But I think ‘ S. M. P.’ has found 
the joint in the armor. Yours, etc., Cm. 


So far as we have seen at this writing, nothing has been 
advanced in refutation of this point. With é/icon it is dif- 
ferent. Mr, W. H. Dixon has taken up the objection and 
Settles it, as it seems to us, conclusively. “ Milton,” he 
Says, “knew very well: that Helicon was a range of hills ; 
also, that this range of hills contained the springs and 
streamlets of the Muses; and he used a natural license of 
the poets of his time in making the one name of the sacred 
hill stand for the many less musical names of the sacred 
waters.” And he goes on to show by examples that this 
has commonly been done, quoting Edmund Spenser (2 pas- 
sages), Michael Drayton, William Browne (3), Hugh Hol- 
land, Richard Barnfield, Thomas Jordan, Richard Crashaw 
(4); and he concludes by saying, “So far as I am aware, 
this practice of the poets is constant, and, indeed, uniform. 
- + + The use made of the word Helicon in the epitaph 
is in accordance with the invariable usage of the best poets.” 
In general this seems to be accepted by the controvertists ; 
but “ W. V. H.”—who writes to Ze Zimes a letter from 
which we shall presently have to quote again—admits its 
critical importance, yet is not satisfied : 


and, 





“ Tf,” he says, “‘ the question had been one of any other writer what- 
ever except Milton, I should have felt that the objection on the score of 
scholarship has been to a great extent removed by Mr. Dixon’s citations. 
But, as I have already said, geographical learning and accuracy, even to 
the point of pedantry, were a remarkable characteristic of the style of 
Milton—witness the description of the site of Paradise. If Mr. Dixon 
could satisfy me that Milton himself had ever used Helicon in this loose 
and paraphrastic sense, I would yield the point at once. But my difficulty, 
which is special and personal as respects Milton, is not altogether met by 
citations from other authors of undoubted learning, but of a less severe 
and rigorous classicality.” 

Lord Winchelsea, in the course of a letter which is very 
pert and, on the whole, contemptible, says : 


“One word now with Mr. H. Dixon. I deny that the production of 
fifty mistakes from the works of Spenser, Drayton, Brown, Holland, 
Barnfield, or the blundering gentleman Richard Crashaw, whom Mr. Dixon 
finely terms ‘ the learned Canon of Loretto,’ will affect Milton, who was 
not in the habit of blundering in such matters. 

“His own argument ought rather to lead Mr. Dixon to ascribe the 


authorship of the £fitafh to some individual of the class he has shown 
up and not to Milton.” 














But as, half-a-dozen lines below, and in a letter—indeed, 
in a sentence—chiefly devoted to grammatical criticism, his 
lordship writes different . . . to, it is not necessary to attach 
much weight to his opinion. The course of this nobleman, 
indeed, has been such that a stickler for the decencies and 
amenities of literary controversy might say that he is no 
gentleman, and we were giad when, to one of his sallies 
that might have appeared in Zhe New York Herald, Mr. 
Dixon retorted : ‘‘ Truth is not to be served by broad grins, 
profane language, and the humor of a country fair. Some 
friends should tell the noble lord that the most vicious circle 
in which a man can argue is a horse-collar.” The other 
points which have been raised we can state more briefly. Mr. 
John Robertson sends to Zhe Atheneum a metrical analysis 
of the lines, which brings him to this conclusion : 


“ There are about as many lines of seven as lines of eight syllables, and 
as many lines beginning with trochees as lines beginning with iambics, in 
L’ Allegro and Ji Penseroso; and these Miltonic peculiarities are evi- 
dent in the Epitaph.” 


Here is a notice of Mr. Morley’s as to its occasion ; 


** Whose death suggested it? In October, 1647, William Cartwright, 
who was not unworthy,of an epitaph from Milton, had been dead nearly 
four years, but the collection of his comedies and other verse, to which 
some fifty of the wits and poets of the day prefixed memorial lines, was 
not published until 1651. One has only to observe how immeasurably 
the new epitaph overtops the work of all the fifty to form some notion of 
izs author’s place among the writers of his time. It is possible that, al- 
though Milton, under the Commonwealth, would not join his verse to 
that of royalist wits before a volume of comedies, he, too, had found a 
theme in the early death of the young man of genius who was at once wit, 
poet, philosopher, and divine. About two years before the date of this 
epitaph died also William Habington, the author of the purest love poetry 
written in the time of Charles I. ; and, although Habington was a Catho- 
lic, Milton would have appreciated that character in the author of Cas- 
tara.” 


Here, finally, is a suggestion from another correspondent of 
The Pall Mall Gazette: 


it May not Professor Morley and the British Museum experts 
be incorrect? The initials are not necessarily J. M. nor P.M. May 
they not be, considering the partial obliteration by the British Museum 
stamp of the first letter—may they not be A.M. Here I am deliberately 
pointing to Andrew Marvell, at the date (1647) twenty-seven years of 
age. He was subsequently Milton’s secretary, and it is not too much to 
suppose that he was an early admirer of Milton, and that he might have 
taken lines or half lines, ideas, rhymes, what not, from his then favorite 
and his future master. The merits of the epitaph itself are foreign to my 
present point. But the disputed piece as merits, and great merits— 
merits strictly Miltonian, although, as I think, not of Milton himself. The 
lines are written by a very clever and enthusiastic disciple. Marvell’s 
poetry is always good. Witness that Spacious Firmament on High, 
almost always ascribed to Addison, and especially by Thackeray in the 
Humorists. 

“* Now for the experts and the curious; may not the first of the two 
letters, the J or the P, be A? ~=Nothing was more common in the olden 
time with the letter A than to endow the first and up line with a hori- 
zontal flourish at the summit. The British Museum stamp obliteration 
would at once account for Mr. Morley mistaking it for a J, and the Mu- 


_ “ Atall events, the epitaph can scarcely be Milton’s. He was not so 
impoverished in thoughts as to quote himself. But young Mr. Marvell 
might have unconsciously assisted himself without dishonor.—Your obe- 
dient servant, “E. F. B. 


“ Lonpon, July 27, 1868.” 
Beside this should be read the following, for which we 
return to “ W. V. H.’s” letter in Zhe Zimes: 


“ Tf the signature be, as Mr. Bond asserts, P. M., and the writing is not 
like that of Milton, what reason is there even to presume that the verses 
are Milton’s? Indeed, the whole presumption is then the other way. 
“Ifthe initials were A. M. instead of P. M. I should readily ascribe 
the poem to the graceful muse of Marvell. In 1647 Marvell was about 
27 years of age. He left England to travel on the Continent in 1642, and 
in spite of the somewhat apocryphal story of his secretaryship at Con- 
stantinople, he was probably in England in 1647. It is supposed that he 
made his first acquaintance with Milton in Italy many years before he 
was associated with him in his public office. Marvell was a poet who, in 
the language of the Greeks, would have been described as one of the 
‘ol epi Milton.’ He was of the school of Milton, but he was not Mil- 
ton. He was not the rose, but he had lived near it. 
“ TEMPLE, July 30. ew. V. &. 
*P.S.—Since the above was written I observe that the idea of ascrib- 
ing the poem to Marvell has also occurred.to a correspondent of Zhe 
Pall Mail Gazette, who signs himself‘ E. F. B.’? The writer in question 
makes a singular blunder in insisting that Thackeray and all the rest of 
the world are wrong in attributing the hymn beginning 7“%e Spacious 
Firmament on High to Addison, the verses being in fact (as ‘E. F. B.’ 
asserts) by Marvell. This isa complete mistake. The hymn is by Ad- 
dison, and will be found in No. 465 of the Sfectator, in one of his Satur- 
day religious papers.” 
It only remains to mention that, beside the various revi- 
sions which were embodied in the version of the lines we 
printed last week, Mr. Bond, of the British Museum, has 
published an exact transcript of the poem as he reads it, in 
which the word existences is changed into consistencies in the 
couplet originally printed : 
** The thread of life untwisted is 

Into its first existences.’’ 


WE mentioned some time ago as in preparation at Lon- 
don Zhe People of India, a series of photographic illustra- 
tions, with descriptive letterpress, of the races and tribes 
of Hindustan, originally prepared under the authority of the 
government of India, and edited by J. Forbes Watson and 
J. W. Kaye. Zhe Atheneum, in noticing the first two vol- 
umes, says that it will be published in eight quartos and 
cost £18, and hopes that the secretary of state may pur- 
chase several hundred copies for distribution among the best 
native and foreign Indian scholars. England is indebted 
for this great work to the late Lord Canning, former Gov- 
ernor-General of British India, who originated the idea and 
encouraged it with liberal contributions from his private 
means, 


IN reply to the late action of the House of Lords on the 
Irish Church bill the Reform League has definitely declared 
its position on that question in the approaching elections. 
Mr. Beales, the president of the society, stated at the meet- 
ing of the Central Committee that it was the duty of the 
league to promote the harmony and union between Eng- 
land and Ireland by returning to the next Parliament only 
such men as were ready to vote for the full religious and 
political equality of the Irish people. This concession, 
asserted the speaker, neither the aristocratic nor the epis- 
copal oppesition could resist. It was also resolved by the 
Central Committee to get up a monster demonstration im- 
mediately before the elections. A resolution calling upon 
the people of England and Ireland to support this pro- 
gramme was also passed unanimously. 


Apropos of the modest eulogies which Mr. Disraeli passed 
on the administrative abilities of his own Cabinet at the 
famous Merchant Taylors’ banquet, Zhe Zimes criticises the 
financial statement of the last quarter, which can hardly be 
considered quite so satisfactory. Though the amount 
total of the income is £18,284,000 against £17,782,000 of 
the corresponding quarter in the previous year, this gain is 
only a nominal one, for it is due to the increase in the income 
tax, which has risen from £1,577,000 to £2,269,000. De- 
ducting this item, it leaves a decrease of £190,000 against 
last year, and to this must be added the “ miscellaneous 
revenue,’’ stated to have increased by £261,000, but which 
is no real increase, being caused by back payments. By 
subtracting this item also from the sum total it appears 
that, instead of having increased, the revenue has on the 
contrary fallen off during the last quarter by £453,000. 
Thus we find that the customs are £46,000, the excise 
£171,000, stamps £175,000, etc., less than they were during 
the previous quarter. Zhe Times explains this decrease 
chiefly by last year’s failure of the crops, which not only 
affected the excise, but made itself felt in other ways and 
by a variety of other causes. At the same time it hints 
plainly that it would be better for Mr. Disraeli not to chal- 
lenge too close a scrutiny into his administration by such 
empty boasts as he had made at the Merchant Taylors’ 
banquet. 


The Times also discusses the increasing number of the 
destitute who are dependent in England and Wales on pub- 
lic charity, and is filled with alarm at the proposed addition 
to the poor-tax. In 1861,the number of paupers in a popu- 
lation of 20,066,224 was 883,927, of whom 125,866 lived in 
poor-houses and the rest received indoor and outdoor aid. 
The expenses were £5,778,943- In 1867, the number of 
paupers was 931,546, out of a population of 21,429,508, and 
the expenses were £6,959,840. Of this host a dispropor- 
tionate and yearly increasing number belongs to London, 
which supported last year 122,154 paupers, at a cost of £1,- 





seum authorities for a P. 


able-bodied poor who persist in remaining idly in London 
while they could secure employment in the country, and 
to keep away the poor who flock in from the provinces, it 
will become necessary to limit the already excessive char- 
ity system. 


THE BritIsH CHESs ASSOCIATION is to have at London, 
on the 23d of November, a chess tournament at which many 
celebrated players are expected to be present with a view 
of testing their skill. A number of prizes, among which is 
one of 50 guineas, are to be awarded. 


Many of our readers have expressed their interest in the 
revolt of the author of Prometheus in. Atlantis, the Rev. 
William Isaacs Loomis, and others against the Newtonian 
philosophy. By such this announcement from Zhe Atien- 
acum will be thought worth quoting : 


“ The drought is a sign of the times, and, along with some other facts, 
tends to prove Sir Isaac Newton and all who believe in him mistaken. 
The great philosopher and his disciples held that there was such a phen: 
omenon as precession of the equinoxes, that the earth is flattened at the 
poles, and so forth ; but they maintained this theory only for selfish pur- 
poses of their own, not because it was the true one. The truth is the 
other way. The earth, instead of being orange-shaped, has the shape of 
a pine-apple, and is drawn out or elongated at the poles, and is not flat- 
tened, and there is no precession of the equinoxes. And the expounder 
of this ‘ true theory’ warns the public that the elongation has got to such 
a pitch that an awful cataclysm may be looked for at any moment. The 
earth is about to change its centre of gravity; Rome is to be suddenly 
overwhelmed and seen no more for ever ; and the whole northern hemi- 
sphere will share more or less in the tremendous disturbance. No kia; - 
om, empire, or sovereignty is worth a year’s purchase. There is to bea 
new earth so pervaded with currents of magnetism and electricity that the 
soil will be fruitful beyond the power of the liveliest imagination to con- 
ceive, and man is to live as long as the oak of the forest. The inhabitants 
of the northern hemisphere are urged to escape the danger by emigrating 
forthwith to Australia, where they will be in safety ; and it is shown zhat 
this is the will of Providence ; for would the gold discoveries have been 
made at the Antipodes if there had not been a mighty design to allure mil- 
lions of people, and impel them by the hope of gain to the most multitudin- 
ous emigration the worid has yet witnessed, and thus to escape the threat- 
ened catastrophe ?—All this is gravely argued and published, supported 
by passages of Scripture, by a colonial author, who promises ere long to 
bring out a big book on the same overpowering subject.” 


CHAMELEONS are disputing the claim upon the attention 
of the newspaper naturalists which musquitoes had estab- 
lished by their invasion of England. A pair of chameleons 
belonging to Lady Cust have been blest with a family of 
nine little chameleons, but the parents will not bestir them- 
selves to feed their offspring, so the owners appeai to the 
public, through Zhe Zimes, to know what is to be done. 
How the nine little ones will thrive while awaiting, with 
empty stomachs, the manufacture of public opinion as to 
their diet, is the cause of some apprehension, but Zhe Sfec- 
tator discerns in the whole affair the “symbol of a modern 
cabinet meeting.” 


Mr. CuTHBERT C. GRuNDY publishes in the English 
papers the fact of the discovery, by some workmen digging 
in a cellar in Blackpool, Lancashire, of a Living oyster, 
“ firmly imbedded in the clay at a depth of five feet from the 
surface.” 


CoNnTRARY to the general expectation of the London 
journals the news of the last great victory which the Rus- 
sians have gained in Bokhara has been received by the 
Anglo-Indian press more quietly than that of some of the 
earlier successes of the Czar in Central Asia. Zhe Calcutts 
Englishman, it is true, remarks that the blow which has 
prostrated the power of Mazzifar will find an echo at the 
hearth of every Mussulman in the Orient; but Zhe Friend 
of India attaches little importance to the advantages which 
will accrue from it to the Russians; on the contrary, it 
thinks that it will only involve them in a guerilla war which 
may outlast this century and cost the Czar more men and 
treasure than even the Caucasus. The death of the Ewir 
only raises up a new and more determined enemy to Rus- 
siain the person of Jacob Kush Begi. Zhe Times of India, 
in evident anticipation of the next highly seasoned dish of 
news for the Calcutta market, sneeringly asks what Russia 
expects to do with this immense wilderness which she has 
overrun? Find out and fix the hiding-places of the dif- 
ferent nomadic races who shall pay her tribute? ‘The 
only impression,” says the writer, “which a glance at 
these barren regions produces on the mind is one of wonder 
that men should traversesuch great distanceswith out an ob- 
ject.” But while the Anglo-Indians affect to treat the danger 
lightly, Russia abates not one jot of her activity. An indi- 
vidual representing himself to be Prince Tiros Shah, but 
who is a Russian emissary, traverses Central Asia, and 
preaches everywhere a formal crusade against the English. 
At the same time a prophecy that in the course of the next 
year the great saviour of the Mohammedans, Iman Mehu- 
di, would appear to fulfil his mission, is being circulated 
throughout the entire Punjaub. Then it is announced by 
the last Levant mail that the Russians have forbidden the 
Bokharese population from carrying on commercial opera- 
tions with India. In one word, from the Adriatic to the Indi- 
an and the China seas spreads the net of Muscovite intrigue 
and conspiracy, and every element is cunningly used to ad- 
vance success. In Afghanistan Shir-Ali has declined to 
negotiate with Azin Khan. Abdul Rhaman Khan, who 
had gone to the relief of Kabul, has been defeated and com- 
pelled to retire to Beld. 


Russia is busy also, on her European side, in her old 
game of making the Poles wretched in little matters as 
well as in great. The government has issued to its subor- 
dinates a circular giving this extremely rigid construction 





175,363. Zhe Times is of the opinion that to induce the 
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“Tt is necessary to explain that the interdiction of the Polish language 
extends not only to those places and establishments mentioned in the 
circular of the 22d March, but also to all other public places and estab- 
lishments, such as hotels, inns, eating-houses and hotel dining-rooms, re- 
freshment counters, public houses, restaurants, confectioners, coffee- 
houses, drinking places, cellars, shops, warehouses, public gardens, 
prom enades, printing, lithographic, and photographic establishments, and 
in all places to which the public have access. All private conversation in 
the Polish language is also forbidden, with the exception of those con- 


versations which are held indoors and in the family circle.”” 


In the English papers we find two curious instances of 
the rigor with which the officials punish the circulation of 
A student at the 
University of Siedlec recently received a letter from a 
friend of his in Turkey, a Polish refugee, and as it con- 
tained many interesting facts and comments on current 
This 
a 
strict inquiry was instituted into the matter, and all the 
students who were convicted of having read the letter, 
about thirty in number, were expelled from the university. 
The other is that an inquiry was ordered, with the object of 
discovering the writer of some letters reflecting on the au- 
thorities which had appeared in a Russian newspaper. 
The result of the inquiry was to fix the authorship of 
these letters on a young lady employed as governess in the 
family of the officer in command of the gendarmes of the 
district. The governor then ordered the lady to be ar- 
rested and brought to trial; but the order was resisted by 
the commanding officer, the latter at the same time sending 
a complaint to headquarters of various robberies and other 
crimes of which he alleged the governor to be guilty; so a 
commission of high civil dignitaries was then dispatched 
to the town from Warsaw, and the affair is still pending. 
And it would appear that another kind of proscription 
is desired, for Zhe Moscow Gazette has lately published a 
series of articles with the object of showing that the num- 
ber of Poles in the Russian army and civil service is far too 
great for the safety of the empire. In the last of these 
articles it says that in the army one officer in five isa Pole 
and a Catholic, while only 8 per cent. of the rank and file 
In some of the garrisons as many as 90 per 
The following, 
it adds, is the proportion of Polish officers in the various 
arms of the service; Infantry, 23.5 per cent.; cavalry, 
15.7 per cent. ; reserve cavalry, 32.6 per cent. ; field artil- 
lery, 21.6 per cent. ; reserve artillery, 20.3 per cent. ; and 


news unfavorable to the government. 


affairs, he showed it to several of his colleagues. 
having come to the ears of the university authorities, 


are Poles. 
cent. of the officers are of Polish origin. 


engineers, 22.2 per cent, 


‘THE latest sensation which the volatile Parisians have 
enjoyed is the visit of Queen Fatima, of Mohali, the small- 
est island of the Comoro group, between Madagascar and 
the African Main. Several of the journals have already 
published quite a small romance about her dusky Majesty. 
They relate that some years ago a revolution had broken 
out in Mohali, the king had been deposed and imprisoned. 
The queen is desirous to liberate him, and she has come 
to France to invoke the assistance of Napoleon for that 
purpose. A powerful religious society, which had always 
enjoyed the protection of the king (the Jesuits ?) are said 
to take a profound interest in the success of the mission, 
and they have taught the queen French to enable her to 
prefer her petition in person. The queen is described to 
She has a dark, cop- 
pery complexion, large, soft black eyes, a small mouth, 
Her hair is hidden beneath a golden dia- 


be small of stature and very graceful. 


splendid teeth. 


dem and a heavy veil. She dresses in oriental fashion. 


THE recent unveiling of the new monument erected to 
the memory of Martin Luther at Worms, Germany, has 
naturally tended to excite a fresh interest in all things con- 
nected with the great reformer, and one of its results is the 
appearance of a small genealogical work at Leipzig which 
gives not only Luther’s family tree, but a complete history 
of his lineal descendants, of whom only one, Joachim 


Luther, now seems to survive. Martin Luther had six 
children: Hans, Elizabeth, Magdalene, Martin, Paul, and 
Margarete ; but of these only three—Hans, Paul, and Mar- 
garete—reached maturity. The Hans branch expired early 
in an only daughter who died a childless wife. The Paul 
branch multiplied, but expired in the male line in the fifth 
generation, 


A M. Victor Jacor proposes from Brighton, England, 
to issue a French address, in which all Christendom is to 
be invited to prepare for the approaching return of the 
Saviour. The Emperor Napoleon III. is alluded to as 
“the glory of France and the restorer of the Jews,” in allu- 
sion to Psalm 122, etc. M. Jacot further adds, that, from a 
proper interpretation of the prophet Daniel, Napoleon was 
certainly “the king of the north” who would conquer 
Prussia and Austria. 


A VERY curious scriptural work has appeared from the 
press of Ed. Besold, Erlangen, Germany. Its title is 
Paldorama, Oceanisch-Amerikanische Untersuchungen und 
Aufklirungen mit Riicksicht auf die biblischen Ungeschich- 
ten. Aus aem Nachlass eines Amerikanischen Alterthums- 
forschers. |The primeval scriptural history of mankind, 
Paradise, the Mosaic tables, the scene of the deluge, etc., 
and even Migraim (¢.e. Egypt), for centuries the abode of the 
Israelites, are there transferred to America and Polynesia. 

A Husire history, written by a certain Palazky, one of 
the leaders of the Panslavic party in Bohemia, has lately 
appeared at Prague. In the eleventh chapter of the work 
the author divides mankind into two. groups. The one is 
composed of the “ conquering, marauding nations,” the sec- 
ond of the ‘‘ peaceful and industrial.” Among the former 
(the Ahriman) he enumerates the ancient Romans, Ger- 
mans, Huns, Avanians, Mongolians, Tartars, Turks, and 
Magyars ; among the latter (the Ormuzd) the Hebrews, 
Greeks, and Slavonians. The riddle of the world’s his- 
tory seems thus at last happily explained, though it looks 
strange that the learned should never before have thought 
of this simple solution. A similar revelation was vouch- 
safed to those “peaceful” races, the Hebrews and the 
Greeks themselves. To the first all non-Jewish nations 
were “ Gajim,” to the latter all non-Hellenic were “ bar- 
bares.” Our Bohemian Thucydides has evidently never 
read in the book of Psalms how systematically these 
“peaceful”? Jews conquered and murdered in the land of 
Canaan, or, in other works, how the “ peaceful’? Greeks, 
aided by Slavic mercenaries, enslaved and barbarized other 
nations. 


Mr. GERHARD ROHLP’S return from his third journey of 
Saharan explorations was noted in 7he Round Table (No. 
132) about a year ago. Since then this enterprising Ger- 
man traveller has again visited Africa, and has now just 
arrived at Bremen on his return from Abyssinia, where he 
filled the office of interpreter to the English expeditionary 
corps. After the taking of Magdala he went alone to Lalli- 
bala, the holy city of the country, which has not been visited 
by any Europeans for more than three centuries. He found 
there nine Christian churches of the primitive Byzantine 
style of architecture, all monoliths—that is to say, each hol- 
lowed out of one enormous block of stone—and richly orna- 
mented. In afterward passing by Axum he discovered the 
last of the obelisks still standing in that place, but in a state 
of almost complete ruin, 

Mr. WILLIAM ODLING has been appointed to succeed 
Faraday in the chemical professorship at the Royal Insti- 
tute, London. 


Sir ALEXANDER GRANT takes the place of Sir David 
Brewster as principal of the Ediaburgh University. 
Mr. THOMAS CARLYLE has been elected president of the 


Edinburgh Philosophical Institution in the room of the late 
Lord Brougham. 














NOTES AND QUERIES. 





For convenience of reference, correspondents of this department are 
desired to arrange questions in distinct slips from answers, and to 
attach to each of the latter the number prefixed to the query 
whereto it refers. 





O THE Epitor or THE Rounp TABLE: 

(88.)—Will you or some of your readers be kind enough to inform 
me what Dickens means when he alludes to the railway ‘ knowingly 
shutting a green eye and opening a red one’’? W. EE. Mia 

MosILE, ALA., August 5, 18638. 

The allusion prebably is to the red and white lanterns used by switch- 
men and others in charge of railway tracks and trains for signalling after 
dark. Not knowing the context, we cannot explain more definitely. 





(79.)—“* Constant Reader” has proposed questions which would occupy 
too much space to answer. The books he names are all out of print, but 
are to be found occasionally in Nassau street. 

(80.)—Some of the authors named in this query do not exist as separate 
works. Fabricius is a voluminous writer—his entire works making over 30 
vols. 4to. Berosius was printed in part in 1825. Moschusis a Greek poet, 
whose works are usually printed with Theocritus and Bion. Hieronymus 
is frequently found, and Hesiod, Irenzeus, Clement, Strabo, Arrian, and 
Appian are not difficult to get. 

(85.)—Eneas Sylvius is another name for Pope Pius II., about whom 
your correspondent may consult Ranke or any other history of the Popes. 
He was a voluminous writer, and his works have gone through many edi- 
tions. I have never met with the edition of 1496, which Mr. Townsend 
cites incorrectly as MCCCXCVI. (1395), instead of MCCCCXCVI. 
(1496). These books are rather sought for as specimens of early printing 
than for their intrinsic worth. They are not uncommon. The history of 
the lives of Euryalus and Lucressia, by this author, was the most popular 
of his works, It was translated into several languages, and in English it 
commands a large price. See Graesse’s Trésor de Livres Rares et Pré- 
cleux. J. SaBIN. 

84 Nassau Street. 

(62.)—A passage or two in your Votes and Queries upon the significa- 
tion of the affix dex in English local ‘names has suggested to me the at- 
tempt to while away a leisure hour in a contribution to your columns upon 
this interesting subject. 

Perhaps the most common of all of the suffixes is the sy!lable burg, 
written indifferently derg, burgh, borg, and lengthened into dury and o- 
rough. We have, for instance, Fredericksdurg, Hennederg, Edinburgh, 
Vyborg, Middledury, and Scarborough. The root signifies a tower or 
fortified town, and is found in the Greek TUEYOCs atower. The German 
berg is a hill-fortress, as Kénigsberg, the king’s hill-fortress. The fre- 
quency of the occurrence of the termination marks the rude age when for- 
tified towers were necessary for the residents’ safety. 

Scarcely less common in England is the affix wich or wick, as Norwich, 
Hardwick. This, too, is to be traced in the ancient roots of the dead 
languages. The Greek is olkog, (with the digamma fotkoc), @ house ; 
Latin, vicus, a street. The Sanscrit root is vic. 
the green house. 

Chester is another termination which has some interesting facts connect- 
edwith it. Apparently Saxon, the root is really Latin; the Saxon Ces- 
ter, or Ceaster, being only a corruption of the Latin Castra, a camp. 
During the Roman occupation of Great Britain, wherever a camp was 
established, a permanent settlement took place. Consequently we have 
Porchester, i. ¢., Portus Castra, the camp of the harbor; Gloucester, 
Glevi Castra, the Camp of Glevum ; Dorchester, Saxon, Dorn Ceaster ; 
Latin, Durini Castra, the camp of Durinum. What mighty and dura- 
ble fortifications these must have been, when villages grew up around and 
survived them ! . 

Burn is a broek or stream. The term is Saxon, as Bannockburn, the 
stream of the Bannock. 

By or dye is a Danish and Swedish termination, signifying town or 
village, as Karleby is Charlestown, Thursby is the town of Thor, 
Kirkby is Churchtown. 

£y is a Scandinavian word 
Kels. 

Terminations so common and apparent as daa/ or dale, field or feld, 
JSont or fount, need no explanation. 

Ham (the same root as Aome) is English, and means a dwelling-house, 
as Waltham is Woodhouse, or more commonly Woodville. 

Havenisa port: Copenhagen, Commercial Port. 

Holm is Danish, a smail island, as Stockholm. 

Minster, corrupted from Latin monasterium, a monastery, and that 
from the Greek fovoc, alone, is the church of a monastery, as West- 
minster, the Western Church. 

Strat is very old English, meaning a street, as Stratford, Streetford. 

War, or ward, is Saxon, and means a fortress, as Hereward. 

Wa. Henry WapDpDELL, 
Univ. Geo., Athens, Geo. 





Greenwich is simply 





ing an island, as Kelsey, the Island of 








A Thousand Perfumes have hitherto had 
their day and been discarded ; but the popularity of Phalon’s Extract of 
the FLOR DE MAYO, like its rare odor, cannot fade or die. The mo- 
ment it is inhaled you feel that it is the supreme luxury of its class—un- 


approachable—** A thing of joy for ever.” 


CAUTION. 

We call attention to the fact that imitations of our fine ELECTRO- 
PLATE, consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Tea Services, etc., are exten- 
sively produced by American manufacturers ; also, that there are English 
imitations in market, both of inferior quality. These goods are offered 








WELL-DESERVED HONORS. 


Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales has appointed Messrs. 
Wheeler & Wilson ** Sewing Machine Manufacturers to Her Royal High- 
ness,” the only honor of the kind ever conferred upon a sewing machine 


house.—E xfress. 


for sale by many dealers, and are well calculated to deceive. Purchasers 
can only deteet and avoid counterfeits by noting our trade-mark, thus: 








Our 


Journal for September contains all the Presid 


ae Si 


tial C; 


next President.-The Phrenological 


Trade-Mark ) Stamped 
for ana 
Electro-Plate. golM lao, every article, 
Our Goods, which can be obtained from all responsible dealers, bear 


this stamp. They are heavily plated on the finest Albata or Nickel 
Silver, and we guarantee them in every respect superior to the best Shef- 





Grant, Cotrax, Seymour, and Buarr, with Portraits and Sketches 


of Character. 


for ahalf year. Address S. R. Wes, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Also, Hon. Anson Burlingame; Franz Liszt, the com- 
poser ; Arminius Vambery, the Oriental Traveller; H. Littlefield, ar- 
tis. Who are the Yankees? Use Legs and have Legs; A Key 
Thought ; the Developement Theory ; Finding a Situation ; A Perfect 
Church on Earth—Is it possible? Only 30 cents, or $3 a year. $1 50 


Jjield Plate. 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 


Silversmiths and Manufacturers of Fine Electro-Plate, Providence, R. I. 


AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Recommended by Railway Conductors, Engineers, and Expressmen, the 
most exacting class of watch-wearers, as superior toall others for strength, 


steadiness, accuracy, and durability. 


For sale by all respectable dealers. 


ADELE DUBOIS: 
A STORY OF THE LOVELY MIRAMICHI VALLEY IN 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Price 75 CENTS, IN 


Loring’s Railway Library. 








HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Orrice: 45 WALL Strext, New York. 





ELMIRA FEMALE COLLECE 


AFForDs SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES 


As a thorough College and a Christian Home for young ladies. ‘Terms 


Moderate. Send for a circular to 


Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., President, 
Elmira, New York. 





CASH CAPITAL, 


CAS) F F + e ' : ‘ js « $400,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, JULY 1, 1868, : . . + 614,004 47 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION,. . . 941,059 30 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
1. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 
Eastern Agency Department, Thomas James, Actuary. 
Western and Southern Agency Department, “ Underwriters’ Agency.” 





THE BEST BOOK YOU CAN PUT INTO ANY BOY’S 
HANDS IS 


RAGGED DICK. 


It is a real live book, that stirs the manliest feelings in every reader. 
Ragged Dick is one of those New York waifS—a smart, energetic little 
boot-black on Broadway, just below the Astor House—who resolves to 
rise out of his humble «ine and become a clerk in some store. How 
he educated himself and won a position in a merchant’s office is teld in 
so fascinating a manner, and withal so real, that it has kindled the great- 
est curiosity to learn more of RICHARD HUNTER, and letters come 
pouring in from all quarters to hurry out the sequel. 


$1 25 Buys IT. 


LORING, Publisher, 





BOSTON. 
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Ca P. PUTNAM & SON’S 


NEW. BOOKS. 


& 
THE HISTORY OF DE SOTO’S 
CONQUEST OF FLORIDA. 


By Tueopore Irvine, LL.D. 


A New Edition, x vol., 12mo. Uniform with the Sunnyside Edition of 
Irving’s works. $2 50. 

** This book is a delightful one in style ; related to the pure and 
graceful writing of the author of the Life of Columbus.”—London 


A thenaum. 


IRVINC’S coLumeus AND HIS COM- 
PANIONS. 
TWO NEW EDITIONS, viz: 


Riverside Edition, green cloth, gilt 3 vols., 16mo, $5 25. People’s 
Edition, blue cloth, 3 vols., 16mo, “$37 


ee 
A CHARMING BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY. 


RURAL HOURS. 
By a Lapy. Muss Susan Fenimore Cooper. 


September rst. New Edition, with a new Introductory Chapter. 1 vol.» 
r2ma, $2 50. 

“ One of the most interesting volumes of the day, displaying powers of 
mind of a high order.” —J/s. Hale's Woman's Recor 

** An admirable portraiture of American out-door lite. just as it is.’— 
Prof. Hart. 

‘A very pleasant book, the result of the combined effort of good sense 
and good feeling, an observant mind, anda real, honest, unaffected appre- 
ciation of the countless minor beauties that Nature exhibits to her assi- 
duous lovers.”"—N. Y. Albion. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF DRAWING, FOR STUDENTS. 
DRAWING WITHOUT A MASTER. 


From the French of Madame E. Cavé. 12mo, cloth, $1. In August. 

*,* This is the only method of drawing which really teaches any- 
thing g.. Ia publishing the remarkable treatise in which she unfolds, with 
surpassing interest, the result of her observations upon the teaching of 
drawing, and the ingenious methods she applies, Madame Cavé ‘ 
renders invaluable service to all who have marked out for themselves a 
career of Art.”—Extract from a long review in The Revue des Deux 
Mondes. 


7 

PUTNAM’S HALF-DOLLAR SERIES OF 
GOOD READING FOR HALF-HOURS. 

In neat 16mo. volumes. Price, 50 cts. each, paper. 
I. MATHIEU ROPARS. By Wm. Young, Esq. Cheap edition, 

16m0, paper, 50 Ces. 
II. FOUND AND LOST, and other Stories, 16mo, paper, 50 cts. 
C. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broadway, New York. 


SUMMER RESORTS. 











ON THE HUDSON AND BEYOND, 


PouGcukeersix.—College Hill Hotel, George Morgan, proprietor. 

Troy, N. ¥.—Mansion House, J. W. Stearns. 
Union Depot and steamboat landing. 

Trenton FAtts, Oneida County, N. Y., 
miles by rail from Utica. 


Three minutes from 


M. Moore, proprietor; 17 


AT THE SPRINGS. 
RicuFie_p Sprinc, N. Y.—Hosford House. 
Cotumsra Sprincs Heusg, NEAR Hupson.—White Sulphur, Iron, 
tc.; C. B. Nash. 
SARATOGA SprinGs.—Union Hotel, Leland Bros. Omnibus in atten- 
dance at the station. 
Everett House, B. N. Fraser, proprietor. 
CotumsiaA HA Lt, Lebanon Springs, N. Y., near the Shakers’ settle- 
ment. Hazard & Co., proprieters. 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, 
Movuntatn Hovuse.—C. L. Beach, proprietor. 
house connecting with trains and boats. 
Emsocut House, West Catskill, N. Y. $12 per week for transient 
boarders ; $10 per week for the season. 
AT NIAGARA FALLS. 
Cataract Housge.—On the edge of the rapids, American Falls. 
Ci1rton House.—On the Canada side, in full view of both Falls. 
MonteaGLe House, at Suspension Bridge.—Check baggage to the 
bridge. 


Coaches run to the 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 

A7TLantic House, Newport, R. I.—W. W. Hazard, proprietor. 
Cuartestown, N. H.—Robertson House, kept by George M. Hoyt. 
Rye Beacu, N. H.—Ocean House. First-class house; surf bathing. 
Is-z or SHoats, N. H.—Appledore House, kept by ©. & C. Laighton 
Moutton Housz, Centre Harbor, N. H. S. F. Emery, proprietor. 
Cotcugster, Ct.—Howard House. Trout and pickerel fishing. 
NorTHAMPTON, Mass.—Mansion House, by Wm. Hill. 


’ oo 
Boston, Mass.—American House, one of the largest and best in New Webster's Primary School Dictionary a 


England. 
Rocky Point Hovss, on Narragansett Bay, near Providence, R. I. 
De Camp & Cole, proprietors. 
Dixon House, Westerly, R. I. Alvin Peavey, proprietor. 
CuiiFton House, Swampscott, Mass. 
good roads, and well-kept farms. 


NEW JERSEY—SEASIDE. 
Keyport, N. J.—Keyport Pavilion; Geo. J. Kibbe. 


Dea, NEAR Lone BRANcH.—Hathaway’s Hotel ; within a short dis- 


tance of the beach. 
NEW JERSEY—INLAND. 


SoutH ORANGE.—Mountain House, on the Orange Mountain. 


DrakEsvVILLE.—Lake Hopatcong Mountain House. Fishing and 


boating. 
Betmont Hatt, Schooley’ s Mountain, N. J. D. A. Crowell, propri 

etor. 
ON LONG ISLAND. 


Sanpv’s Point.—Nostrand House; one and a half hours from New 


York, by boat, twice a day. 
Gren Cove.—The Glen Cove Pavilion. 
GREENPORT.—Wyandotte House. 
ON THE SOUND. 
Ryze, Westcuester County, N. ¥.—Cliff House, nearly opposit 
Glen Cove, and overlooking the Sound. 


Broad ocean view, fine drives 





750 MILES 


OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


RUNNING WEST FROM OMAHA 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 
ARE NOW FINISHED, 
AND THE 
WHOLE GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC 
WILL SOON BE COMPLETED. 
The means provided for construction are ample, and there is no 
lack of funds for the most vigorous prosecution of the enterprise. The, 
Company’s FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, payable, PRINCIPAL 


AND INTEREST, IN GOLD, are now offered at 102. They pay 


SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 


and have thirty years to run before maturing. Subscriptions will be re- 
ceived in New York, at the COMPANY’S OFFICE, 20 Nassau Street, 
and by JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, 59 Wall Street, and by the 
Company’s advertised Agents throughout the United States. 

A PAMPHLET AND. MAP for 1868, showing the Progress of the 
Work, Resources for Construction, and Value of Bonds, may be ob- 
tained at the Company’s Offices or of its advertised Agents, or will be 


sent free by mail on application. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer. 
New woe Aug. 12, 1868. 


CHOICE AND_ELEGANT STANDARD WORKS 


FOR SALE BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


110 Washington Street, Boston. 


Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting in England. 

5 vols. imperial 8vo, tree calf, gilt tops, edges uncut. A choice copy 
with early impressions of the portraits and plates; bound by Ri. 
viere. London, 1828. : 

Percy Society Publications. 

Complete in 30 vols. post 8vo, half morocco, red leaves. London, 
1840-52. 

Shakespeare Society Papers. 

Complete in 18 vols. 8vo, full polished calf, extra, gilt tops, uncut 
edges, by Riviere. London, 1853. 

Turner Callery. 

Large paper copy with 61 plates on India paper, proof impressions. 
Elephant folio, full red Levant morocco, gilt leaves. London. 

La Fontaine. 

Fables de La Fontaine ; avec Jes dessins de Gustave Doré ; édition 
de luxe; with portrait, 85 fullepage illustrations, and numerous 
woodcuts. 2 vols, folio; superbly bound in full crushed Levant mor- 
occo, gilt leaves. Paris, 1867. 

Raphael. 

Les Loges de Raphael. Collection compléte des cinquante-deux Ta- 
bleaux. Elephant folio, full red Levant morocco, giltleaves. Bru- 
xelles, 1853. 

Muses Francais et Musee. 

Royal. Containing upward of soo line engravings. 
morocco. Paris, 1816-18. 

Also, fine copies in choice bindings of Hall’s Baronial Halls, large 

paper ; Lodge’s Portraits; Hogarth ; Gilray; Holbein’s Court of Henry 


VIII. ; Doré’s Illustrated Works ; Claude’s Liber; Veritatis ; Hall’s 
Royal Gallery ; Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Works, etc., etc. 








6 vols. folio, half 





WEBSTER’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


NEW EDITIONS. ILLUSTRATED. 
This popular series is very justly regarded as the only National stand- 
ard authority in ORTHOGRAPHY, DEFINITION, and PRONUNCIATION. 


This work may be used as a text-book for teaching spelling. 


Webster’s Common-School Dictionary. 
With the improvements made this book can now be advantageously 
used as a text-book for systematic instruction in spelling. The illus- 
trations have been selected with care, and with a view to usefulness 
rather than mere ornament. 


Webster's High-School Dictionary. 
In the hands of an accomplished teacher, this volume may be made 
highly useful in schools, since it furnishes material for a valuable 
course of exercises on words, including their orthography, pronuncia- 
tion, definition, composition, syllabication, and the like. 

Webster’s Academic Dictionary. 

New Edition, with valuable additions and improvements ; a most 
valuable text-book for systematic instruction in the English Language. 

- Finely illustrated. 

Webster’s Counting-House and Family Dic- 

tionary. 
With important additi 
tions. 

Webster’s Pocket Dictionary. 


Webster’s Army and Navy Dictionary. 
e By Capt. E. C. Boynton, of West Point Military Academy. 
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Ss, and pprop’ iate illustra- 








StamForD, Cr.—Stamford House, near depot. The fare by steamb 
is twenty dollars for the season. 


Riverton, Cr.—Riverton House, by Wm. Gabrielle. 


Cor dence and orders will receive prompt attention, 
Address the Publishers, 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


THE BROAD-GAUGE, DOUBLE-TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE 


ATLANTIC CITIES 


AND THE 


WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 


New and improved coaches run through without change between NEW 


YORK and CINCINNATI, BAYTON, GALION, MANSFIELD, 
SALAMANCA, DUNKIRK, and BUFFALO. 


Express trains leave New York from Depot, wes of Chambers street, 


as follows : 


x0 A.M., Express Mail, 


7.30 A.M., Day Express, ) : 
i 6.30 p.M., Night Express, daily, 


5.30 P.M., Night Express, 
In direct communication with all Western and Southern Lines. 


Travellers from the West and South-west make direct connection with 
Four Express Trains Eastward, leaving as follows: 


From Burrato, 5 A.M., Day Express; 7.30 A.M., Express Mail ; 2.35 
p.m., Lightning Express ; 7.35 p.M., Night Express, daily ; 11.20 P.M, 
Night Express. 

From Dunkirk, 7.30 A.M., Express Mail; 5.50 p.M., Night Express ; 
9.50 p.M., Cincinnati Express. ‘ 

Prom SALAMANCA, 10 A.M., Express Mail; 3.25 p.m., Lightning Ex- 
press ; 7.45 P.M., Night Express; 11.55 P.M., Cincinnati Express. 
Running through to New York without change. 


The best ventilated and most luxurious sleeping coaches in the world 
accompany all night trains. 


Through tickets can be procured at the principal Offices of the Com- 
pany and of connecting lines. 


WILLIAM R. BARR, General Passenger Agent. 
H. RIDDLE, General Superintendent, New York. 





NORTH AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
OPPOSITION TO MONOPOLY! 
THROUGH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 


VIA 
PANAMA RAILROAD. 


NEW SAILING ARRANGEMENT. 
‘THE 5TH AND 20TH OF EVERY MontTH, 


Or the day before when these dates fall on Sunday, from Pier No. 46 
North River, foot of King Street, at noon. 

Aug. 5, Steamship Dakota (entirely new), connecting with new Steam- 
ship Vebraska. 

Aug. 20, Steamship Guiding Star, connecting with new steamship 
Nevada. 

These Steamships are expressly fitted for this trade, and are wnsur- 
passed for Safety, Speed, Elegance, and Comfort, and their Rates for 
Passage and Freight will a/ways be as low as by any other line. 

For further particulars address the undersigned at Pier No. 46 North 
River, foot of King Street, New York. 

D. N. CARRINGTON, Agent. 
Wm. H. Wess, President. : 
Cuares Dana, Vice-President, 54 Exchange Place. 





FOUNTAIN’S 


IMPROVED PLANCHETTE. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 
The Greatest and most Wonderful Partor AMusEMENT of the Age, 
affording Amusement and Study for Old and Young. 
Showing the wonderful power of “‘ Mind over Matter.” 
This little board, being controlled only by Magneto-Electrie influence, 
will Write distinct and intelligible Answers to Questions (mental or oral) 
while under the magnetic influence. 
DireEcTIons FoR Usk ACCOMPANY EACH Boarp, 

Price $2. Sent by mail to any address. 
BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 

42 John Street, New York. 





NEW PATENT PIANOS, 


_—_— 


RAVEN & BACON 
(EsTABLISHED 1829), 
WaARERCOMS 644 AND 646 BRoapway, NEw York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COM- 
BINATION SOUNDING-BOARDS, 
PATENTED AUGUST 14, 1866. 


This i tion, i duced ly into our Pianos, is of the greatest 
advantage to the tone of the instrument, as it affects the sounding-board, 
the very soul of the piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone greatly 
superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary piano. The sound- 
ing-board, released from its connection with the piano-case, and resting 
upon under sounding-boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such 
connection, and its vibratory quality increased. 





Our pianos are first-class in every respect, and purchasers will have 
not only our own guarantee as to their quality, but also the guarantee of 
the rep of the instr t, obtained from the experience of our 
patrons who have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 














2x, Ct.—Pettipaug House, by M. A. Cummings. 








IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & co., 
47 and 49 Greene Street, New York. 


nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing to purchase new 
pianos, are invited to call and examine our assortment. 
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